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Technical Instruction in Elementary 
Schools. 


BY SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, 


II. READING, WRITING, AND RECKONING, 


THE best system of primary education would be one 
based on an extension of the principles of the Kinder- 
garten. The ideas underlying Frobelism are applicable 
to education generally, as properly there should be no 
break between the training of the Kindergarten and 
that of the elementary school. There should be 
a progressive development in the exercise of the senses 
by bringing them into closer relation with natural 
objects. ‘The method of the Kindergarten should be 
extended to the elementary school. As regards 
Technical Education nothing else is needed. All that 
is wanted follows from the application of this principle. 
Children must, of course, learn to read and write in 
order that they may communicate with, and participate 
in the thoughts of, others. Reading and writing are 
adjuncts of speech, They are a necessary part of the 
equipment of every child for the discharge of all the 
duties of life. At best we can hope to gain by actual 
experience a small fraction only of the knowledge we 
should desire to possess. The rest we must acquire 
by availing ourselves of the experience of others. 
A great portion of all knowledge can be obtained in 
no other way. Experience cannot tell us what 
happened a hundred years ago. For a knowledge of 
the events of past times we are entirely dependent on 
oral traditions or on books. Geography ‘might be 
learnt exclusively by travelling, and science by actual 
experiments ; but if we were restricted to such means of 
information, our knowledge might be much more 
exact than it is at present, but it would be much more 
limited. We must depend to a great extent on the 
labours of others, both of those who have preceded us 
and of our contemporaries, But education, to be of 
any value, should enable us, by placing us in similar 
circumstances, to understand and realize the processes, 
by which the knowledge which we receive, so to speak, 
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second hand, through books, has been acquired. 
We should know how to verify what we accept as 
true by having learnt, by actual experience, how such 
truths have been ascertained, and how such knowledge 
has been built up. This applies even to the teaching 
of history, which is a record of ‘events, more or less 
similar to those which we ourselves from day to day 
experience ; and, according to the method of instruc- 
tion, are we enabled to distinguish among the records - 
of the past, between fact and fiction, between what is 
probable and improbable. Reading, therefore, is in 
reality a means of widening our actual experience, 
and as such is an essential part of education. But, 
although in the hands of a skilful teacher instruction 
in reading may be made a useful mental discipline, 
its main object is to fit us to acquire the indispensable 
means of self cultivation. 

After reading, writing is the most important part of 
primary education. Writing is a new language, 
enabling us to communicate at a distance with our 
fellow creatures, and to preserve for future reference 
our own thoughts, But writing is an art, and as such 
may be regarded as a part of technical education, ‘To 
write well is a useful accomplishment, which has a 
commercial value. Of late, the art of penmanship 
has been too much neglected, There is difficulty now 
in finding youths who write well enough for the various 
purposes for which good writing is required in business 
and other offices. More time might, with advantage, 
be spent in acquiring an art which would be found 
serviceable to youths seeking employment at an 
early age. To enable children to write clearly and 
distinctly is a part of primary instruction; to enable 
them to write elegantly belongs to technical or profes- 
sional education. But with a very little additional 
expenditure of time, writing might be so taught as to 
be commercially useful. 

It has been suggested by very competent authorities 
that the teaching of drawing in its earlier stages may 
be combined with the teaching of writing. This 
has not been widely tried. But there is no doubt that 
the ability to form straight and curved lines, which is 
acquired by learning to write, may be utilised in 
drawing exercises, and that very simple combinations 
of the lines used in writing large text hand may be 
made to produce vatious patterns and designs, and 
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help not only to train the hand, but also to exercise 
the imagination. Much more, however, than this is 
needed if drawing is to be taught as a useful art in 
our elementary schools, 

The third of the essential elements of primary in- 
struction is reckoning. Iam not here concerned with 
the best methods of teaching arithmetic. ‘The discus- 
sion of this subject belongs to special works on 
Method. But in the teaching of arithmetic a basis 
may be laid for the superstructure of technical educa- 
tion. To this end, too much time should not be 
devoted, in the earlier stages of instruction, to the ex- 
planation of processes. Arithmetic should be taught 
in the first place as a useful art. The explanation of 
processes involves methods of reasoning with which a 
child cannot be expected to be familiar; and the 
object of the study is not to teach the theory of 
numbers, or to conduct the child to the contemplation 
of the unum per se, as Plato tells us, but to give the 
child the ability to reckon. Inspectors and examiners 
are too apt to question children as to the reason why 
they perform this or that operation, instead of contenting 
themselves with ascertaining whether they can do it. 
As a mental exercise, the explanation of processes is 
most valuable, but it belongs to a later period of the 
child’s education. Facility and accuracy of work 
should first be aimed at. 

In teaching arithmetic to children of elementary 
schools, concrete examples, that is examples dealing 
with measurements of actual things, should be 
preferred to calculations with abstract numbers. 

Far too much time is often spent in complicated 
exercises in long division, in reducing complex 
fractions to simpler forms, and in finding the greatest 
common measure of two numbers. A child wants to 
learn as soon as possible to work out simple exercises 
on the length and area and contents of things, on 
weights and measures, and money values. And these 
exercises need not have reference to weights and 
measures which in our present system are seldom used. 
As far as possible, the child should be exercised on 
measurements which he can himself verify, or with 
which he is at least familiar. A footrule may be made 
to illustrate a number of useful exercises in arithmetic 
and is a piece of apparatus with which every child should 
be provided, Sets of weights and measures should, of 
course, be found in every schoolroom in which 
arithmetic is taught. The approximate verification 
of arithmetical examples by actual measurement is a 
most valuable exercise, as preliminary to Technical 
instruction. The realization of abstract calculations is 
most important at all stages of the pupil’s progress. 
Again, short methods should always be encouraged, 
and approximate results should be accepted, the limit 
of the error being fully indicated. The time spent 
in obtaining accurate results involving fractions with 
several figures in the numerator and denominator 
might be more usefully employed in solving such 
questions as are likely to occur in actual practice. 
Indeed, much that is found in nearly all books on 
arithmetic, under the heading of ‘ vulgar fractions,’ 
might be altogether omitted or postponed for more 
advanced instruction. On the other hand, an early 
introduction to decimal fractions is most serviceable, 
both as helping to explain our system of notation, and 
in familiarising the child, at an early age, with the 
kind of calculations he will afterwards have to make. 
When once familiar with decimal fractions, the pupil 





should be encouraged to employ them in all his cal- 
culations. As illustrating the application of decimals, 
the child should learn the metric system of weights 
and measures, a knowledge of which he is likely to 
require in his subsequent Technical work. The 
several measures should be found in the school for 
illustration, and should be used for verifying arith- 
metical exercises. Indeed no opportunity should be 
lost of quickening the intelligence of children, and of 
stimulating their observing faculties, by constantly 
directing their attention to actual things. It is the 
teaching through the medium of abstract ideas that 
fails to impress, and generally wearies the child. 
Technical education is essentially a real education, 
and as such its method is to teach through things to 
their properties and to the principles. that connect 
these properties with one another. The study of the 
methods of Technical Education enables us to apply 
these methods with advantage to education generally. 
To no class of children is methodical instruction of 
so much moment as to those who are being educated 
in our elementary schools. If children continue their 
schooling to the age of 17 or 18, there is time to 
correct early mistakes. But in the case of children 
who leave school at the age of 12 or 13, every hour is 
of importance and should be fully utilised. In the 
teaching of arithmetic an excellent opportunity occurs 
of laying the foundation of a child’s technical educa- 
tion. No subject of instruction lends itself so easily 
to the development of habits of accurate and exact 
thought, and to the training of the rudimentary 
reasoning faculties of the child. And this disciplinary 
value, the study of arithmetic may be made most 
readily to yield, by teaching the subject in connection 
with its practical applications, 


(Zo be continued.) 
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Pestalossi. 
BY THE REV, CANON WARBURTON, M.A., 


Formerly Her Majesty's Inspector of Training Colleges-for 
Schoolmistresses. 


Prescribed for Certificate Examination, 1888. 


CHAPTER I. 


Joun Henry Pestatozzi* was born as long ago as 
1746, but he lived to be past eighty years of age, and 
many of those who knew him, and some of those who 
were taught by him, are still alive, 

Quite apart from his reputation as a teacher he was 
a remarkable man, and his history is well worth 
studying and laying to heart; there is much in it to 
be admired—admired perhaps, rather than imitated ; 
much to be avoided, perhaps, rather than to be con- 
demned. He was not a very wise, certainly not a 
very practical man, but he had in him something of the 
Divine gift of Genius,—a heaven-sent conviction that 
he had found a new truth, and a passionate yearning, 
which no difficulty could deter or failure dishearten, 
to turn it to account for the benefit of mankind, 





* Pronounced Pest-a-lot-zy. He was, of course, a Swiss, 
but the name is of Italian origin, and in the Italian language 
the first of two ‘z's’ coming together is pronounced like a ‘t, 
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His father, who had been a doctor, died when 
Pestalozzi was only six years old, and the boy was 
brought up in narrow circumstances, but still ‘as a 
spoilt darling,’ so he tells us, ‘by one who was the 
best of mothers,’ though too much absorbed in house- 
hold cares to attend much to the development of her 
son’s character. Many of the errors and weaknesses 
of his manhood are undoubtedly traceable to his want 
of masculine example and discipline as a boy ; but, on 
the other hand, the tender affectionateness which he 
learned from his mother is the keynote of his life, and 
has coloured the whole system of education of which 
he was the originator, 

His birth-place was Zurich, the capital of 
Boghoet the Swiss Canton of that name,—and there 
Youth. he went to school. ‘In all school games,’ 
he says, ‘I was the clumsiest and most 
helpless of all the boys, yet always trying to excel them, 
They used to call me “Wonderful Harry from 
Foolstown.” They liked me for my good nature, 
though they were always laughing at my awkwardness 
and thoughtlessness about everything that did not 
particularly interest me. Though one of the best of 
the scholars, my flightiness led me to commit faults of 
which the worst of them were never guilty, Generally 
seizing with quickness and accuracy upon the essentials 
of the subjects taught me, I was indifferent and 
careless as to the form and method, At the same 
time that I was far behind my classmates in some 
parts of my work, in others I surpassed them in a 
remarkable degree. The wish to be acquainted with 
some branches of knowledge that took possession of 
my heart and imagination, even though I neglected 
the best means of acquiring them and of exercising 
myself in them, was strong in me to enthusiasm ; and 
it unfortunately happened that the tone of public 
culture in my native town was at this time eminently 
calculated to foster the ambition of taking an active 
interest in affairs long before one had had sufficient 
experience or training for such an attempt. Freedom, 
beneficence, self-sacrifice, and patriotism were the 
watchwords of our education; but the means of 
attaining to all this which was especially commended to 
us, namely, cultivation of the intellect, was left without 
that solid and efficient training of the practical ability 
which is the essential condition of its success, We 
imagined, whilst yet in the position of school-boys, 
that by a superficial school acquaintance with the 
great civil life of Greece and Rome, we should emi- 
nently prepare ourselves for the little civil life of a 
Swiss canton.’ 

In his holidays Pestalozzi frequently paid long visits 
to his uncle, the pastor of a rural village three miles 
from Zurich, where he became much attached to, and 
beloved by the country folk, A strong antagonism 
existed at this time in Switzerland between town and 
country, aristocracy and poor, and Pestalozzi took part, 
enthusiastically, as was his wont in everything, with the 
latter ; and conceived a strong prejudice against the 
higher classes by whom he believed his humbler 
neighbours to be oppressed—a prejudice which largely, 
and, it must be added, injuriously, affected both his 
character and his career. 

He had no sooner emerged from boyhood than he 
fell under the influence of the famous Jean Jacques 
Rousseau, whose ideal scheme of liberty, with its 
visionary speculations on philosophic education and its 
contempt for established scientific methods, had at 





this time taken hold of the imagination, and deeply 
tinged the ideas of the younger generation, Rousseau's 
educational treatise ‘ Emile’ appeared when Pestalozzi 
was sixteen, and before long had run the round of all 
the European languages, and come to be regarded 
almost in the light of a new revelation. The yqung 
enthusiast found something which went straight to his 
own heart in Rousseau’s fervid and tender love for 
humanity, in his sympathy with the sufferings of 
childhood, and his profound feeling of the political and 
social corruption of the times. No sooner had 
Pestalozzi read ‘ Emile’ than the whole home and 
public education of the world at all previous times and 
in all ranks of society appeared to him as one gigantic 
blunder, which could be rectified only by the realization 
of Rousseau’s ideas. 

As yet, however, he had not awakened to a con- 
sciousness of his vocation and destiny as an educator 
of children. The first effect which the study of 
Rousseau produced upon his mind was to induce him 
to abandon the preparation, which he had already 
begun, for the clerical profession, in the hope that by 
devoting himself to jurisprudence he might find a 
career more adapted to produce for him a position in 
which he might exert an active influence on the social 
condition of his native land, One of his biographers, 
however, tells us that he abandoned theology because 
he broke down twice in his first sermon, and found 
himself incapable of committing even the Lord’s Prayer 
accurately to memory. 

Among the friends of his youth who exercised an 
influence in the formation of his ideas and character 
where the celebrated Lavater, of whom we shall hear 
again, and a gifted youth named Bluntschli, who died 
of consumption at an early age. In his last moments 
Bluntschli sent for Pestalozzi, and said to him, ‘I am 
dying,—and when you are left to yourself you must 
not rush into any career which might be dangerous to 
you from your easy and confiding disposition, Try to 
find some quiet tranquil line of life; and unless you 
have by you a friend who will faithfully assist you, 
with a calm dispassionate knowledge of men and 
things, by no means embark in any undertaking whose 
failure would be disastrous for you.’ Such was his 
friend’s estimate of his character, but that no one 
knew its defects better than he did himself is suffici- 
ently proved by the extract which follows from a love- 
letter to his betrothed, the beautiful and high-minded 
Anna Schulthess. 

‘Dearest Schulthess, those of my faults 
Courtship. which appear to me the most important in 
relation to the situation which I may occupy 
in after-life are improvidence, flightiness, and want of 
presence of mind to meet unexpected emergencies, 
I cannot tell how far these faults may be diminished 
through my efforts to counteract them by calm judg- 
ment and experience. At present I have them still 
in such a degree that I dare not hide them from the 
maiden I love; they are defects, my dear one, which 
deserve your fullest consideration. I have other faults 
arising from irritability and sensitiveness which often 
refuse to submit to my judgment. I very frequently 
let myself run into excesses in praising and blaming, 
in likings and dislikings. Whenever my country or 
my friend is unhappy, I am myself unhappy. Direct 
your whole attention to this weakness ; there are times 
when the cheerfulness and tranquillity of my soul will 
give way under it... Of my great and even culpable 
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negligence in all matters of etiquette, I need not 
speak ; any one can see all that at the first sight of me. 
I also owe to you the candid confession, my dear one, 
that I shall always consider my duties towards my 
beloved partner subordinate to my duties towards my 
country, and that though I shall be the tenderest of 
husbands, nevertheless, I hold it to be my duty to be 
inexorable to the tears of my wife, if she shall ever 
attempt to restrain me by them from the performance 
of my duty as a citizen. My wife shall be the con- 
fidante of my heart, the sharer of all my most secret 
counsels; a great and honest simplicity shall reign in 
my house. And one thing more: My whole heart is 
my country’s; I will risk all to alleviate the need and 
the misery of my countrymen, What consequences 
may the undertakings to which I feel myself 
impelled draw after them! How unequal to them am 
I! and how imperative is my duty to show you the 
possibility of the great dangers they may bring upon 
me ! 

* Decide now for yourself, whether you can join your 
heart to a man with these faults and these prospects in 
life—and be happy. I love you so dearly from my 
heart, that this step has cost me much. I fear to lose 
you, my darling, when you see me as I am. I had 
often thought, “I will be silent”; but at last I have 
conquered myself, and I rejoice at what I have done.’ 


Bluntschli had scarcely been a month dead when 
Pestalozzi fell so dangerously ill that he was on the 
point of following his friend to the grave. His 
physician told him that he must give up all scientific 
study, and rest his brain. His sympathy with Rous- 
seau’s anti-scientific ideas made this abandonment of 
methodical study only too easy. He sold his books, 
burned his MSS., and betook himself to a farmer of 
considerable reputation, named Tschiffeli, in the Canton 
of Berne, and sought his instruction and advice as to 
the best means of realising his dreams for the amelio- 
ration of the condition of the poor, It was an unfor- 
tunate selection of a counsellor. ‘I came to him,’ 
says Pestalozzi, ‘a political visionary, and left him an 
agricultural visionary, full of enthusiasm for my gigantic 
schemes fresh awakened by his plans, which, though 
difficult of execution, and in the main impracticable, 
were bold and original in conception.’ 

Tschiffeli had become famous by his plan- 
At tations of madder, and Pestalozzi’s first 
Neuhof. practical essay was in the cultivation of this 
plant. He induced a wealthy firm in 
Zurich to become partners with him in the purchase, 
for this object, of one hundred acres of chalky heath- 
land on which he immediately proceeded to erect an 
Italian villa. To this house and estate he gave the 
name of *Neuhof, and there he settled at the age 
of twenty-four with his fair wife, Anna Schulthess, who 
had ventured, in spite of the warnings of the love-letter 
above quoted, to throw in her lot with his. 

The madder plantation proved a failure. The 
Zurich firm which had advanced the money for the 
undertaking withdrew it at a sacrifice rather than risk 
the whole in such incompetent hands. Pestalozzi now 
found himself thrown upon his own resources, but 
with extraordinary courage, or extraordinary impru- 
dence, he determined not only to go on with his agri- 
cultural speculations, but to combine with them a 


* Pronounced Noy-hofe. 





school for the gratuitous education of poor children, 
He drew up and made public a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of this institution, and his plans and principles 
commanded such general approbation that, in spite of 
a growing distrust in his practical ability, he received 
offers of assistance from several of the principal towns 
of Switzerland. The ‘ Neuhof Poor School’ opened 
in 1775, with fifty scholars. It was what we should 
now call an industrial school, for the children were to 
help out their expenses by their earnings, working in 
summer on the farm, and in winter at weaving, spinning, 
and other indoor occupations. The plan was a good 
one, and such a school has since then, many and many 
a time, proved almost self-supporting in competent 
hands, but it failed in those of Pestalozzi, Discipline 
never existed ; the children would not work while they 
stayed with him, and ran off when they got new clothes, 
the civil authorities declining to interfere. These, 
however, were difficulties which time and patience 
might have overcome. ‘The real cause of failure lay 
in the fact that Pestalozzi tried to carry out his experi- 
ment on a scale quite disproportioned to his skill, 
capital, and experience. It was an undertaking which 
required and presupposed a thorough knowledge of 
manufactures, men, and business, in which, to use his 
own words, he ‘ was deficient, in the same proportion 
as such knowledge was indispensable to him in the 
direction which he had given to his undertakings.’ ‘I 
who so entirely disapproved of hurrying on to the 
higher stages of instruction before a thorough founda- 
tion had been laid in the elementary stages, looking 
upon it as the fundamental error in the education of 
the day,—allowed myself to be carried away by illusions 
of the greater remunerativeness of the higher branches 
of industry, without knowing even remotely the means 
of teaching, or even of learning them,—and to commit 
the very faults in training up school children to spin and 
weave, which I so strongly reprobated and denounced, 
and which I considered dangerous to the domestic 
happiness of all classes.’ There never was a clearer 
consciousness or a more candid confession of inca- 
pacity, but still he struggled on,—his noble’ wife 
assisting his endeavours,—determined to share his 
last crust with his children rather than turn them 
adrift. ‘ He lived like a beggar to teach beggars how 
men lived.’ He laboured night and day to raise 
others from the misery into which he had himself 
fallen. At last, however, all was spent, and, in 
addition to that, he became deeply involved in debt ; 
his own small fortune and his wife’s considerable one 
had melted away. In 1780 the Neuhof School was 
closed, and Pestalozzi found himself in ‘his elegant 
country house’ all but penniless, with a wife whom 
trouble had thrown into a lingering Wlness,—and the 
wolf.at the door. ‘When my experiment went to 
wreck,’ he writes, ‘the blind confidence which people 
had reposed in me changed into just as inconsiderate 
a distrust. All belief in the qualifications which I 
really possessed was now lost, along with the belief in 
those which, in my self-deception, I gave myself credit 
for, but had not. My friends now only loved me 
without hope, and in the whole of the surrounding 
neighbourhood it was everywhere said that I was a 
lost man and that nothing could be done for me.’ 


( To be continued.) 
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How my School twas Examined. 


BY THE 
MISTRESS OF A METROPOLITAN BOARD SCHOOL, 


The object of the present paper is to present a 
statement, complete as far as possible, of the work 
given during the annual examination of a large school 
containing four hundred girls, and to offer such 
remarks on the mode of examination as may be 
serviceable to other teachers. 


The first day was devoted chiefly to the examination 
of Standards I.and II. The following sums were 
dictated for Standard I. :— 

I. 36 2. 306 
9 195 
618 
584 3. Take 29 from 63. 
579 
Answers, 1926; 111; 34. 

If two answers were correct the child passed; if 
only one was right, questions were asked in the tables 
and if these were readily answered a pass was secured. 


The following words were dictated as a test in 
spelling :— ; 

A. Baby, at, licks, goes, paws, sharp, what, news, 
mice, flesh. 

B,. We do not put salt in our ea. Cakes, am, which, 
sons, food, wait, cooks, knife, fires. 


No child failed whose mistakes did not exceed four, 
and in the second set the last*ten words alone were 
considered. 


The following sentence had to be transcribed as a 
further exercise in writing: Zhis little flower is very 
common in our fields. 


The Reading was examined by small groups of a 
dozen children being taken apart from their class and 
heard to read from one of two books, Chambers’ First 
Reader, or the New Holborn Reader for Standard I. 


Two pieces had been prepared for recitation, 
Little Dimple Chin, and Sunshine. The Inspector 
chose six girls and told the ‘Teacher to choose six to 
recite individually. 


When each girl had said one or two verses, more 
girls were chosen in the same way until about two- 
thirds of the class had recited. The Inspector 
noticed particularly whether the aspirates and final 
letters were distinctly sounded, and a few girls were 
questioned on the meaning of the verse they had 
recited, : 


In Standard II. the order of the work was very 
similar to that of Standard I. The following sets of 
sums were dictated to the girls alternately classed as 
A and B:— 

A. 1. Add together 68; 7,400; 9; 6,070; and 
82,900. 

2. Take forty-six from a thousand, 

3. Divide 57,864 by 12 

4. Divide 57,864 by 5. 

_ 5» Multiply 49 by 680. 





B. 1, Take 642 from 15,005. 
2. Divide 95,816 by 8. 
3. Multiply 897 by 6,080. 


4. Fred was born in 1879 and died in 1885. How 
old was he ? 


Answers, 4. (1) 96,447; (2) 954; (3) 4,822; 
(4) 11,572 + 43 (5) 33,320. 


B. (1) 14,363; (2) 11,977; (3) 5,453,760; (4) 
6 years. 


The following passages were fitst read over slowly, 
and then dictated a word or two at a time, the first by 
the class teacher and the second by the Inspector. 


A. There was the coachman in front flourishing his 
long whip, and keeping a sharp look out, in case a 
sleepy carter was just around the corner with his cart 
in the middle of the road; and at the back of the 
coach was the guard in scarlet coat, blowing his bugle 
to clear the road, e 


B. A story is told of a soldier who had a favourite 
horse that never seemed so happy as when his master 
was on his back. At last in a fierce battle the soldier 
was killed, and fell from his horse. The faithful 
animal stood there for days, 


The reading was tested in the same way as in 
Standard I., from the New Royal Reader No. IL., 
and the New Holborn Reader No, II, 


For recitation the girls had prepared ‘ Meddlesome 
Mattie,’ and after they had recited a verse each, 
questions were asked such as the following :—\Who 
was the writer? What is 4 man who writes poetry 
called? What is a lady who writes poetry called ? 


Standards III. and IV. were examined on the 
second day. In each of these standards cards were 
used for tests in arithmetic. The following is a 
sample card for Standard III,:— 


1. Divide 6092 by 2g. 

2. Take £931 17s. 10d, from £6001 6s. o}d, 

3. John has 15s. 6d, a week, and spends 14s. 6d. 
a week, William has 14s. 6d. a week, and spends 
12s. 9d. How much do they both save together ? 

4. How many baskets containing 45 apples each 
would it take to fill two boxes containing 270 in each ? 

Answers:—(1) 210 + 2; (2) £5069 8s. 2}d. 
(3) 2s. 9d.; (4) 12 baskets. 


Other problems on the cards used were as follows :— 


1, Ataschool treat 478 children had 9 oranges each, 
and there were 8 left. How many were there at first ? 

2. A horse and carriage cost £52 together; the 
carriage cost #32 16s. How much did the horse 
cost ? 

3. A father left his three children 41500 when 
he died. The eldest had £300; the second £a50. 
What did the youngest have ? 

4. A gentleman bought a horse and carriage, 
The horse cost £29 17s. 6d. and the carriage cost 
£,3 more than the horse, What was the cost of both 
together ? 


Answers :— : 4, . 1950. 
ud pera) 4310. (2) Lig 48. (3) Ao50 
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As Standards III. and IV, were intermingled, only 
one passage was given to each for dictation. That for 
Standard III. was read over and dictated by H. M. 
Inspector, and ran as follows :— 

The morrow came. Giles was up with the dawn, 
He had got his plough ready when one of his friends 
came to invite him to a birthday feast. Giles hesitated 
at first, but on reflection he said to himself, ‘One day 
later will not matter,’ and so he went to his friend’s 
feast. 


The Reading was examined from three reading 
books,—The New Royal No. III., The New Holborn 
No. III., and the Holborn Historical No, I. 


‘The exercise in Grammar was to select all the Nouns, 
Verbs, Adjectives, Personal Pronouns, and Adverbs, 
from the passage dictated. 

The girls in this standard recited the poem 
‘ Which shall it be?’ and the Inspector asked simple 
questions onethe meaning. 


The Arithmetic of Standard IV. is exemplified by 
the following cards :— 

A. 1. Divide £145 155. 6d. by 56. 

2. Reduce 36 poles, 15 yards, to square inches. 

3. Multiply £37 17s. 3d. by 67. 

4. How much will it cost to lay a length of 
5 poles, 3 yds, of piping at 1d. per inch ? 


B. 1. A boy earns 4s. 9d. a week. How much 
does he earn in a year? 

2. Divide £3780 9s. 104d, into 706 equal parts. 

3. Bring 807,054 square feet to acres. 

4. A man worked 9 hours a day for 4?d. an hour. 
At the end of the time he received £53 8s. gd. 
How many days had he worked ? 

Answers.—A. (1) £2 128, ofd. (2) 1,430,784 
sq.in. (3) £2536 158. 9d. (4) £4 115. 6d. 

B. (1) 4i278. (2) 457s. 1d. 4+4349f. (3) 18 ac. 
2r. 4p. 11 yds, 6 sq. ft. (4) 300 days. 


The following passage for dictation was read out 
and dictated by the teacher :-— 

‘Two boys were apprenticed in a carpenter’s shop. 
One determined to make himself a thorough workman, 
the other ‘didn’t care.’ One read and studied and 
got books that would help him to understand the 
principles of his trade. He spent his evenings at 
home reading. His companion liked to go with other 
boys to have a ‘good game.’ ‘Come,’ he often said 
to his shopmiate, ‘leave your old books ; come with us. 
What's the use of all this reading?’ 


The Reading was examined by hearing the girls 
read round in @ large class from the New Royal 
Reader No. IV., the Holborn No, IV., and the 
Holborn Historical Reader No. II. In some cases 
two girls standing next each other had to read the 
same passage simultaneously, 


The passage for recitation was ‘ The Fall of Wolsey’ 
from Shakespeare’s ‘ Henry the Eighth. In hearing 
this the Inspector, after calling on the back row of 
girls to stand up, heard a few girls individually and 
then together. Then he asked a few questions such 
as—Who wrote this piece? From what work is it 
taken? In whose reign did the author live? 
Each girl as she answered was told to sit down. 





The other rows were dealt with in like manner, and at 
last a group were called on to recite simultaneously. 
The children were also asked to mention short passages 
suitable for quotation or writing in a friend’s album. 


As an exercise in Grammar the following sentence 
was given for parsing: ‘They rushed in a panic out 
of their tents and fled away.’ 


In Standards III. and IV. the Grammar exercise 
was taken on paper; but the Inspector gave the 
teachers the option of having it done orally. 


The work of Standards V., VI., and VII. was 
commenced on the first day of the examination, when 
Arithmetical cards were used, and exercises given in 
Composition and Dictation. 


Standard V. cards:—A. 1. Make a bill for the 
following, 12 lbs, of sugar at 24d. per lb.; 4 Ibs. tea 
at 2s. 6d. per Ib.; 6 lbs. raisins at 54d. per lb. ; 8 Ibs. 
currants at £2 2s. per cwt. 

2. If I pay £7 11s. 8d. for 7 chairs, what would 4 
cost me ? 

34+ 3++4. 

4. Find the difference between 1,508 articles at 
£1 1s. 10d. and the same number at £1 each, 

B. 1. Add i, }, %. 

2. Make a bill for the following :—10} Ibs, biscuits 
at 8$d. per Ilb.; 32 Bath buns at 8 for 7}d.; 19 
loaves at 114d. each; 9} Ibs. biscuits at 1s. 5d. per Ib. 

3. What would a man get for 207 days, if his daily 
wages are 5s. 74d.? 

4. If 8 acres produce 226 bushels how many 
bushels will 2 acres 3 roods produce ? 


C. 1. Take ? from the sum of } and 3. 

2. 676 articles at #7 18s. 10}$d. each, 

3. Make a bill for the following :—53 yds. silk at 
3s. od. per yd.; 150 balls cotton at 2s. 3d. per dozen; 
114 yds, flannel at rs. 5d. per yd.; 29 yds, edging at 
24d. per yd, 

4. If I can buy 204 apples for 11s. 4d., how many 
can I buy for 14 guineas ? 

D. 1. Py — 3. : 

2. If 7 men can mow a field in 5} days, how long 
would it take 11 men to do the same amount of work ? 

3. Find the rent of 17 acres 15 poles at #3 3s. per 
acre, 

4. Make a bill for the following :— 15 quires paper 
at 63d. per quire; 225 envelopes at 25 for 3}d.; 
7 galls. 2 qts. ink at 1s. gd, per gall.; 18 boxes 
pens at 1s, 5d. per box. 

Answers.—A. (1) 18s. 14d. (2) £4 6s. 8d. 
(3) 198- (4) 4138 4s. 8d. 

B. (1) (28. (2) A2 2s. 3d. (3) £46 19s. ghd. 
(4) 7744 bush. — 

C. (1) $§. (2) £5,369 198. 6d. (3) £12 8s. 74d. 
(4) 567 apples. 

D. (1) 3}. (2): 3h days. (3) £53 16s. 103d. 
(4) 42 9s. 44d. 


Half the girls in Standard V. wrote the following 
extract which was dictated by the teacher, while the 
other half had to reproduce a short story slowly read 
twice also by the teacher :—~ 

Dictation.—‘ Following with wonderful promptitude 
the direction of Ivanhoe and availing herself of the 
protection of the lower part of the window, Rebecca, 
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with tolerable security to herself, could witness part of 
what was passing without the castle and report to 
Ivanhoe the preparations which the assailants were 
making for the storm. Indeed the situation which 
she thus obtained was peculiarly favourable for this 
purpose,’ 


The story for Composition was the following :— 
A DINNER PARTY. 


Some years ago it became common, and was even 
thought a mark of politeness, for guests invited to a 
party to arrive an hour, or sometimes two hours, later 
than the time mentioned in the invitation. A gentle- 
man, feeling much annoyed by such lack of punctuality, 
and wishing to show how much he disapproved of this 
inconvenient fashion, invited his friends to a dinner 
party, and stated on the invitation cards that it was to 
commence at five o’clock. Only one guest arrived at 
the appointed hour, and he and the host at once sat 
down to dinner. At six o'clock some more people 
arrived, but they had to be content with such dishes 
as had not been already served. Those who 
considered themselves most polite came at seven 
o'clock, but instead of the dinner they expected, they 
were served with coffee only. 


The Reading in Standard V. was limited to one of 
the three books, namely, the Fifth Royal Reader, and 
the questions on the matter referred especially to the 
places mentioned. 


For Recitation this standard had prepared the 
Trial Scene from the ‘ Merchant of Venice,’ and the 
Inspector taking a few girls at a time required each to 
repeat one speech in order, and after each had said 
her portion, the remainder was repeated by the whole 
class simultaneously. Simple questions on the mean- 
ing were directed to the class as a whole, the gifls 
who could answer raising their hands and answering 
as called upon. 


At a later stage of the examination Grammar was 
tested by oral questioning on passages from the litera- 
ture which had been recited. 


Cards given for Standard VI. 

A. 1. If 3 tons 11 cwts. 3 qrs. cost’ #11 18, 8d., 
what will be the cost of 5 tons 12 cwts. 3 qrs. ? 

2. Find the Simple Interest on £214 10s. for 6 
years at 5 per cent. per annum, 


3. Find the value of % of a4 of 1s. 4d. 


4. If on one yard I gain 1°65 shillings, what shall I 
gain on 96°25 yards? 

B. 1, Find the Simple Interest on £168 3s. 4d. 
at 2} per cent. per annum for 10 years. 

2. Reduce 3 of § of 4%, of #1 toa simple fraction. 

3. A man begins at 7 o'clock in the morning, and 
walks 31 miles 74 furlongs. He walks 3? miles an 
hour. At what time in the afternoon will he finish 
his journey ? 

4. A book cost ‘15 of 5s., what would 12 copies 
cost ? 

C. 1. What sum of money should be paid at the 
end of 1°5 years on £56 10s. allowing interest at 3°5 
per cent, per annum ? 

2. If 54 men can doa piece of work in 14 days, 
how long will 76 men be doing it ? 


5 days, C in 6 days. 


(4) § per cent. 





3. Find the value of ,°, of 6¢ of £6 13s. 4d. 
4. If I spent ,*,; of ,°, of } of my money and had 
45 left, how much did the whole amount to? 


D. 1. How often is 7, — } contained in 44 + 3}? 

2. Find the Simple Interest on £185 for 9 months 
at 34 per cent. per annum. 

3. If I can mow 1 acres in 2} hours, how long 
will it take me to mow 3 roods (answer in hours, mins., 
secs, ) 

4. If for ready money a bill of 415 was reduced to 
414, what could be saved on a bill of £5 by paying 
ready money ? 

Answers.—A. (1) £17 8s. 4d. 
(3) 1s. (4) 47 18s. gjd. 
B. (1) £37 16s. od. 

(4) 9s. 

C. (1) £59 95 315d. (3) £16. 

(4) 4&5 55. 


D. (1) 37y's» (2) £4 178. 14d. (3) hr. 33 m. 
20s. (4) 6s. 8d. 


(2) £64 7s. 


(2) $f. (3) 3-31 p.m 


(2) o¢¢ days, 


The Composition exercise in Standard VI. was :— 


Write a letter to a friend on 
(a) A Washing Day at Home. 
(6) An Old Sword, 
or (¢) A Ride on a Tram-car, 

Arithmetical Tests for Standard VII. 

A, 1. Inaclass of 18 girls, 7 are 19 years of age, 
4 are 18 years old, 3 are 17 years old, and the 
remainder 16 years, Find their average age. 

2. If 16 men can mow 152 acres in 8 days, how many 
men can mow 228 acres in 12 days? : 

3. A man sells 148 cwts. of sugar for £120 17s, 4d. 
at a gain of 163 per cent. What was the cost price 
per cwt. ? 

4. What principal will gain £18} in three years at 
2} per cent. per annum ? 

B. 1. Express }? of 1}% of 2s. 6d. + § of 4} of 32 
of #1 5s. as the fraction 6s. 1d, ’ , 

2. Find the average of 24, 13°8, 3, 0, 3. 

3. If ‘26 of a piece of work cost #2 5s. at the rate 
of 74d. per hour, what would *39 of it cost at the rate 
of od. per hour ? 

4. If a horse is bought for #80 and sold for 
80 guineas, find the gain per cent, 

Cc. 1. A man was allowed 6 per cent. for collecting 
taxes. One day he earned 5s. What did he collect ¥ 

2. A can do a piece of work in 4 days, B can do it in 
In what time will they do it 
working together ? 

3. If 56 men can live on £120 for 3 weeks, how 
long can 7 men live on £280 ? 

4. Ina class of 24 children, 12 were 8 years of age, 
g were 7, and the rest were 10, Find the average age. 
(3) 145. 
(3) A4 1s. 


(2) 132% days. 


Answers :—A: (1) 17) yrs. (2) 16 men, 
(4) 4aso. B. (1) 4}. (2) 7384. 

C. (1) £4 3s. 4d, 
(4) 7% yrs. 

The exercise in Composition was an essay on one 
of the following subjects :— 

(a) Flowers of the Field. 

(2) Flowers and Insects as Friends to Man, 

(c) The Electric Telegraph. 


(3) 56 weeks. 
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The Reading for Standards VI. and VII. was taken | 
from the Sixth Royal Star Reader, and the mode of | 
| we,’ and ‘ The Bells’; in the next division—Standards 


examining was the same as in Standard V. The same 
remark applies to the Literature and Grammar, the 
piece selected being a scene from ‘ As You Like It,’ 


During part of the first day girls belonging to 
Standards V., VI., VII., were examined in Stage I. of 
Domestic Economy, the questions being as follows:— 


1. What foods contain the following substances and 
to what classes of food do they belong? Starch, 
sugar, fat, gluten, albumen, casein. 

2: How is the heat of the body kept uniform in 
change of climate? What are the chief components 
of starch, sugar, alcohol, cheese, and milk ? 

3. What do you think of cheese as an article of 
diet? ‘To what persons is it best suited ? 

4. How is the health of the body promoted by the 
washing of our under-clothing, our skin, our hair, 
our teeth ? 


The work already described occupied the first three 
days of the examination. The fourth was devoted to 
singing, drill, needlework, and general inspection, 
including a thorough over-hauling of the Log-Book 
and Registers. 








The songs heard by the Inspector were—in the 
lowest division—Standard I.—‘ Happy, happy children 


II. and III,—‘ We hail the Winter King’; and in the 
upper division—Standards IV. to VII.—‘ Children’s 
Voices,’ solo and chorus, and ‘The Hounds are out.’ 
For the latter division exercises were set on the 
blackboard in time, in minor mode, and in transition 
in the tonic sol-fa notation. Individual children were 
called out to beat time to exercises, and to follow and 
sing separately a voluntary pointed on the modulator 


For the needlework examination the last six or eight 
names on the schedule in each Standard were selected 
by the Inspector, and about an equal number of 
others by the teacher, and each of the girls thus 
chosen had to work one of the tests appointed in the 
government regulations. 


Every test mentioned in the regulations wes 
exemplified in the specimens worked. ‘The appointed 
time, 45 minutes, was strictly adhered to; and when 
they were finished the pieces were sealed up and taken 
away for examination. 


The drill, which consisted of extension motions, 
marching, countermarching, and formation of com 
panies, was conducted by the Drill Sergeant in the 
presence of the Inspector. 








¥nitting Maps. 


BY MRS, J. 


D. HARRIS, 


LApyY’s CROSSOVER, 


This pattern is remarkably well fitting and comfortable. 
2 Bone pins. No. 10 Chamber's bell gauge. 
4 oz. of Berlin fingering. 
Cast on 12 stitches, knit 1 plain row. 
A.* Knit 3. Make a stitch (by raising a loop and knitting 
it). Knit 9, make a stitch. Knit 3. 
Knit the reverse row. 
Repeat from A till you have 8o stitches. 
Knit 3 plain rows. 


Increase as at A twice, knitting 3 rows between, 84 
stitches in all. 
For the Neck. 
Knit 37. 
Cast eff to. 
Knit 37. 
Knit these last 37 stiches backwards and forwards 
for 3 inches (leaving the first 37 on the pin). 
kor Front of Neck. 


Knit 37. Cast on over your thumb ‘13. 
2 inches more. 


Knit plain 


To Decrease the Fronts. 


Knit 3. Knit 2 together. 


Repeat at H till all the stitches are taken off. 


Che other side is of course exactly the same. A 
border should be crotcheted round, and ribbon or cord 


and tassels added at the neck and waist. 
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Hotes of au Besson on the Size and Exact Shape of the Earth. 


BY JOSEPH H. COWHAM, F.G.S., 


Lecturer on School Method: Westminster Training College, 


MATTER, INCLUDING EXAMPLES 
AND TRUTHS THEY TEACH. 


A. The Earth when compared with 
any other object near us is a 
very large body. 


1. This is inferred from the fact that 
the curvature of the Earth is so 
slight that for many centuries the 
Earth was held to have a flat 
surface. 


In Fig. 1 an observer at A 
would notice a much flatter 
surface from D to E on the 
portion of the large circle than 
from C to B on the small circle. 


2. The same truth is known from the vast 
extent of the continents and oceans which 
cover the Earth’s surface. 


(a) The land area is about 52,000,000 
square miles, 


(4) The water surface covers nearly 
150,000,000 square miles. 


B. How the size of the Earth has been 
measured. 


(a) Simple truths about circles. 


1. In our last lesson it was shown ‘that the 
Earth is round.’ 


This statement is not absolutely correct 
as will be shown later on in this lesson. 


2. A line drawn round it through the two poles 
would be a circle.* This circle is equal to 
the circumference of the sphere. 


It coincides with a meridian. The equator 
is a similar cjrcle drawn midway between 
the poles, 


3 Every circle is divided into 360 degrees. 
If then we can determine the length of one 
degree on the Earth’s circumference we can 
find the length of the entire circumference 
by simply multiplying the length of 
one degree by 360. 


ILLUSTRATIONS AND TEACHING 
HINTS. 


Fig. 1. Two circles to show that the larger the circle the 
flatter is the curve. 


There are men who still hold that the Earth is flat. The 
famous experiment of Mr. Wallace on Bedford Level, 1870, 
illustrated in the lesson last month, was made to disprove the 
‘ flat earth theory.’ 


2. Show on a map of the world the distribution of land and 
water, and state :— 


(1) That the total land areais about 52 millions square 
miles, whilst England has about 50 thousand square 
miles. 


(2) It would take a thousand areas equal to England to 
cover the entire land surface, 


(3) The water covers nearly three times the surface 
covered by the land. 


1. Revise the evidence of the Earth’s rotundity given in the 
lesson iast month. This will serve to fix the matter then taught. 


2. Draw a line round a globe so as to divide it into two 
halves, and ask the class to name it; afterwards they may 
name a line supposed to be similarly drawn round the Earth, 


Show in this way that any circle—imeridians, equator, and 
ecliptic—which divides the globe into two halves is equal to the 
Earth’s circumference. 


3. This division of any circle will be familiar to all who 
have studied practical geometry. To others it must be explained. 


The calculation necessary for finding the length of the entire 
circumference is a simple problem and should be stated by the 
class. 


* This statement does not take into account the slight flattening of the Earth at the poles. 
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(4) How to find the length of a degree on 
the Earth’s circumference. 


1. A line is measured carefully on a flat 


1. Refer to a land chain and how it is used in surveying— 


This mode of measuring is not sufficiently exact, hence long 
bars of iron were used and allowance made for alterations in 
length due to change of temperature. 





surface some miles in length. 


British surveyors did this along the 
shores of Lough Foyle in the north 


of Ireland and obtained a line about ~~_-- 


7 miles in length.. This line is | 
called a Base line. 


See the line AB Fig. 2. 





a. Surveyors proceed to each end of this base 














line and by means of an instrument called 
a Theodolite they first look along the line 
BC to the church spire C and thus obtain 
the angle ABC; they then look along the 
line AC to the same spire and obtain the 
angle BAC, 


With the base line thus accurately 
measured and the two angles ABC, 
BAC observed, the remaining sides BC 
and AC can be calculated without 
further measurement. 


. From the three stations A, B, and C, whose 
distances apart are now known, the surveyors, 
proceed to observe other prominent objects, 
¢.g., D and E, in Fig. 3, and to calculate their 
distances. These again become starting 
points for further operations until the entire 
kingdom is covered by a series of triangles 
and the absolute distance between every 
station is determined. 


The distance between two places north 
and south of each other, such as Edin- 
burgh and Greenwich, is in this way 
accurately obtained, about 315 miles. 


4. To find the number of degrees 
between Edinburgh and Greenwich. 


(a) ‘Take the angle between the zenith of 
Edinburgh and the North Pole. 


(4) Similarly the angle between the zenith 
of Greenwich and the North Pole. 


(c) The difference between the number 
of degrees observed at the two places 
will give the number of degrees between 
them on the Earth’s surface. 


Fig. 2. Mode of observing angles by means of the ‘Theodolite.* 


2. This must be told; if a Theodolite be shown and 
examined, and its use determined by actual observations, a 
very much better insight will be obtained by the class into the 
mode of surveying here described, 


Fig. 3 represents the mode ot 
extending observations to the 
new stations D and E., and 
thus obtaining the lengths ot 
the lines proceeding from the 
triangle BCA to D and B res- 
pectively, 


Fig. 4 represents the zenith distance ot the pole from Fdin- 
burgh and Greenwich respectively, viz., 34° and 384°, and also 
the number of degrees between the two places on the Earth’s 
surface, viz., 45°. 


The horizon is that observed from the Nofth Pole, 


* Suggested by Guilleman in his admirable work ‘ The Heavens.’ 
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5. To find the length of a degree and the size 
of the Earth, 


(a2) Divide the number of miles between 
Edinburgh and Greenwich by the num- 
ber of degrees between the two places, 
The result is the length of 
one degree. 


(4) Multiply the length of one 
degree by 360 and the result 
is the length of the Earth’s 


circumference. 


The exact shape of the Earth. 


(a) Surveyors when they measure 
degrees in high latitudes find they 
are larger there than degrees 
measured near the equator. 


(4) Now if Fig. 5 be examined it will 
be seen that whilst the angle LFH 
is exactly equal to the angle LGK the por- 
tion LH of the smaller circle is much shorter 
than LK on the larger circle. Hence 
degrees on the larger circle are much 
longer than on the smaller circle. 


(c) We have already seen that the appearance 
of a curved surface becomes flatter the 
larger the sphere upon which the curve is 
drawn, In this way the lengthening of the 
degree as we approach the poles explains 
what we mean when we say the Earth is 
flattened at the poles. 


Inference :— 


The Earth is not a perfect sphere. 
spheroid. 


The Polar Diameter is 7899} miles long. 


The Equatorial Diameter is 79264 miles in 
length, 


It is a 


The difference is about 27 miles. 


The number of degrees is shown in Fig. 4. The number of 
miles in a straight line is about 315— 

es 315 

4} 


_ This calculation gives a little over 25,000 miles as the earth's 
circumference, ‘The apparent error will be corrected in the 
next stage, 


= 70 miles. 


(a & 4). Fig. § is intended to show that the curve is flatter 
when the degree is increased in length. 


Draw FH and GK from the centres of the two circles and 
parallel to each other. The angles at F and G will then be 
equal in size. It is now apparent that LK is flatter than LH. 


(c) Allow the class as far as possible to make the connection 
between the lengthened degree in the higher latitudes and the 
flattening of these regions :—The flattening is not apparent to 
our senses, and must be reasoned from the data given in 
a and 4, 


Fig. 6. The Earth as a 
spheroid. It is well to 
remind the class that the 
difference between the 
two diameters is very 
slight. 


‘In a globe 2 ft. 6 in, 
diameter the difference is 
very little more than 
of an inch.’ 





BLACKBOARD SKETCH. 


The earth is a very large object— 
This is shown—(1) By the slight curve of that portion of the surface 
we see, 
_ (2) By the known amount of land and water surface, 
. Every circle is divided into 360°. 
When the length of a degree is known, the length of the circum- 
ference is found by multiplying the length of one degree by 360. 
. To find the length of a degree on the earth’s surface :— 
(a) Measure a ‘ Base line.’ 
(6) Find the distance between Edinburgh and Greenwich = 315 miles. 
(c) Find the number of degrees between them = 4} 
(d) Divide 315 miles by 44 for length of one degree = 70 miles. 
es are not all the same length. Those measured near the poles 
are longer than those near the equator, 
. Hence we infer that the earth is flattened near the poles. 
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How to teach the Babies. 


BY JAMES BAILEY. 
Head Master of Southlands Training College. 


CHAPTER XII. 
*‘ APPROPRIATE Occupations,’ — THE KINDERGARTEN, 


In the ‘Revised Code’ for the year 1883 it was 
enjoined as one of the conditions on which the award 
of the ‘ Merit Grant’ to infant schools should be based, 
that — should be made for ‘ appropriate and 
varied occupations.” In the ‘Instructions to Her 
Majesty’s Inspectors,’ issued at the same time, it was 
observed in reference to this requirement that ‘the 
Code assumes that a good infant school should provide 
+ » » & proper variety of physical exercises and interest- 
ing employments,’ As to these employments the further 
remark is made : ‘ It should be borne in mind that it is 
of little service to adopt the “ gifts” and mechanical 
occupations of the Kindergarten unless they are so 
used as to furnish real training in accuracy of hand 
and eye, in intelligence and in obedience.’ 


The characteristics of child life which render appro- 
priate to its training the provision here insisted on, 
have been set forth in some of the early papers of 
this series. The official recognition of these require- 
ments of infant teaching has already borne excellent 
fruit in the improved condition of a large proportion 
of the infant schools in Great Britain. The reports 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors, of recent years, bear 
ample testimony to this improvement. ‘The dull and 
dreary monotony which marked the daily work of 
many infant schools and classes has been agreeably 
broken, for both scholars and teachers, by the substi- 
tution, for much profitless ¢a/k, of ever welcome action. 
It has stimulated the ingenuity, and brightened the 
work of many good teachers, and has quickened some 
who were dull, It is, of course, quite clear that even 
this good method may degenerate into a spiritless and 
mechanical process, or that the children furnished with 
the material, but left unguided by their teacher, may 
pass the time in merely playing with toys. That, how- 
ever, is not the fault of the system; it could only 
happen through the fault of the teachers. No conceiv- 
able mode of school teaching is free from such a sad 
possibility, ‘This at least may be said of it, that im- 
perfectly taught and ill-conditioned infant classes can 
hardly be made worse, but much more probably will 
be much improved by the employment of ‘ occupa- 
tions’ which are appropriate and varied,’ and, that 
teaching which without it has been good, is certain to 
be made better by its adoption. 

The principle which underlies this feature of edu- 
cational training largely guided Frébel in his concep- 
tion and development of the Kindergarten, And a 
consideration of this part of our subject necessitates 
some detailed reference to his work. Much interest 
was awakened by the introduction of the Kindergarten 
system of teaching to the notice of English educators 
more than thirty years ago. One of the damaging 
effects of the Revised Code, on English school work, 
was to check, almost indeed to stifle, the incorporation 
into infant school teaching of some parts of that 
system which was just being attempted. For some 





years past, however, attention has again been directed 
to it, and now no infant school equipment is” con- 
sidered complete, and no infant teacher fully qualified 


for her work, without more or less recognition of its — 


claims. 


Dr. Fitch, in the chapter on ‘ Preparatory Training,’ 
of his ‘Lectures on Teaching,’ sets forth briefly, 
but with his customary clearness and force, what 
appears to be the true place of the Kindergarten 
in infant training. Speaking of ‘the necessity for more 
definite and intentional training of the senses which 
had been insisted on with much earnestness by 
Pestalozzi, by Rousseau, and by George Combe,’ he 
says, ‘it is to Froébel that we owe the clearest recog- 
nition of the main principle, and the most systematic 
effort to reduce that principle to practical application. 
» « » Frébel devised a series of exercises for young 
children beginning at the age of three or four. He 
knew that the first things children want to do are to 
see, to handle, to move about, and to exercise their 
senses, and he sought to arrange a set of simple and 
appropriate employments, with a conscious educational 
purpose, and in careful obedience to the suggestions 
of Nature.’ After referring to some of the manual 
exercises and organized games so carefully devised by 
Frébel, Dr. Fitch goes on to say: ‘ There is no doubt 
that the system in the hands of bright and sympathetic 
teachers has many very substantial advantages,’ not 
the least of which is, that ‘ Frébel’s method certainly 
increases the happiness of little children,’ It enables 
their teacher to relieve their school time of the 
weariness of ordinary forms of instruction to them, to 
keep them under discipline without tiring and over- 
straining them with lessons, and to make learning 
pleasant to them. The little gifts and exercises o1 
Frébel, judiciously employed, ‘absorb the attention 
and powers of the little ones without giving them any 
sense of fatigue. Infants learn obedience, fixed atten- 
tion, accuracy of eye, steadiness of hand: they learn 
to count and to know the nature of colour, and of 
form. ‘They are exercised in imitation, in invention, 
and in the elements of drawing and design. And all 
these lessons are learned in the best of all ways: with- 
out being considered as lessons; not indeed in the 
shape of lessons at all, but rather as so much play. 
They are in fact organised play, with a conscious and 
direct educational purpose. But this purpose is not 
obtruded before the children, who think that they are 
being amused, when in fact they are being systematically 
taught. Experience shows that children who have been 
disciplined on this system are found (1) to have got 
the rudiments of writing, counting, and drawing, and 


to be better prepared for the ordinary subjects of- 


school instruction than others; and (2) to have ob- 
tained in an indirect way a good deal of useful train- 
ing, which shows itself in quickened sensibility, and 
prompter intelligence.’ 


Now a recognition of such advantages as these may 
well account for the eager welcome given to the 
Kindergarten, by those interested in the training of 
little children, and may even prepare us for the 
exaggerated estimate of its value formed by many, 
especially by educational theorists. We must not, 
however, expect too much from it; particularly it 
must be borne in mind that its value depends on the 
manner in which its methods and appliances are used 
in the daily instruction and training of the children. 
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Some wholesome cautions are given by Dr. Fitch, both 
as to the personal requirements of the teacher, and 
the limits within which the Kindergarten can be use- 
fully employed in ordinary schoolwork. 

On the one hand, special aptitude and enthusiasm 
on the part of the teacher are necessary to make the 
best of the system. ‘In the hands of spiritless 
teachers, who look on it merely as a system which any- 
body can adopt, and who just seek to carry out the 
methods in a book of diagrams and patterns which 
describes Frébel’s gifts and games in regular sequence, 
the results will be very poor.’ Itis further pointed out 
that ‘joyousness of nature, versatility and sympathy, 
and unusual power of telling a story, are indispen- 
sable in the teacher if the system is to have its proper 
effect.’ 

On the other hand, we are warned against the fault 
to which ‘the opposite kind of teachers, the most 
sympathetic and enthusiastic, are specially prone ; and 
that is to make too much of the system and to expect 
from it more than it can do.’ The Frébel exercises 
are a valuable element in the school life, but they must 
not be made the whole of it. Children must not be 
kept at it exclusively, or too long at’a time. Means 
must not be mistaken for ends, The training of eye 
and hand, which these exercises so greatly aid, must 
be early applied to reading and drawing and other 
useful purposes as soon and as continuously as the 
children can bear it. It must be used as an auxiliary 
to the graver employments of the school, but must not 
be allowed to supersede them. In no other way can 
the children be rightly prepared for the serious work 
of school, or of after life. 

The teacher who has not received practical instruc- 
tion in Kindergarten work should study with care one 
of the manuals devoted to the exposition of the 
Kindergarten system, and from the gifts, or apparatus, 
and exercises therein described, make a selection of 
those best adapted for her special requirements. 
Nothing beyond a very general indication of these 
can be attempted here. -For the Babies’ Class, what 
are known as Gifts I., II., III., and IV., furnish a 
source, when judiciously handled, from which a large 
variety of most useful and interesting occupations can 
be secured. The manual exercises with the balls, 
singly or combined; the observation of their colours 
and motions; the twisting and unwinding of the 
strings from which they are suspended; the com- 
parisons between the soft and the wooden ball ; 
between the ball, the cylinder, and the sphere; the 
placing them in different positions ; the building with 
the wooden cubes; the opening, emptying, and re- 
filling ‘of the boxes; the illustrations of number, of 
form, of colour, of motion, of position, may be made 
to furnish a very large amount of happy and well- 
directed employment for little children. After this, or 
in connection with it, will come the placing of coloured 
pieces of cardboard of various forms, in imitation of 
the pattern formed by the teacher; also the use of 
laths, or sticks of suitable size, similarly dealt with, 
A surprising amount of pretty and useful work can be 
done with this simple apparatus, when directed by the 
ingenuity and skill of a well qualified teacher, 

Paper folding, of the simpler kind, the stringing of 
various coloured beads, the sorting of - coloured 
marbles, pieces of paper, ribbons, or strings, and 
shreds of wool, the placing together in heaps, of 
sticks or strings of the same length, or of the same 





number, are other engagements equally interesting 
and equally suitable. A very simple device by which 
children too young to use the pencil for drawing may 
be made to construct forms, after the teacher's pattern, 
is that of giving each one apiece of string, to be laid 
upon the slate or desk, and pushed by the pencil into 
the required form. Indeed, a most notable feature of 
this part of a good teacher's work is the constant 
addition it is ever receiving, through fresh applications 
of the old modes to new apparatus, or through modifi- 
cations of method and of appliances, due to the con- 
tinual quickening of the teacher’s observation and 
ingenuity as experience widens, 


Closely connected with the children’s occupations, 
are their physical exercises, or drill, their marching, 
and their games of recreation. These, of course, must 
all be carefully adapted to the physical capacities and 
power of the children, in their simplicity and ease of 
movement, and in the freedom from too exacting re- 
quirements of precision and smartness, They must 
be of such a kind and be so conducted as that the 
little ones shall engage in them with a thorough sense of 
hearty enjoyment. The simultaneousness of movement 
in sitting, standing, marching, singing, playing, move- 
ments of limbs, &c., gives them a great charm to the 
children, and they may then not only conduce to their 
happiness, but be made a means of valuable disci- 
plinary training. Care must be taken, too, that they 
shall neither place too great a strain on any part of the 
body, nor leave any part without its appropriate 
exercise, 


In suitable weather, exercise and recreation, never 
without the due supervision of the teacher, should be 
systematically taken in the open air, If there be no 
playground, or if it be otherwise expedient, exercise 
should be regularly taken in the classroom, where, as 
in every infant schoolroom, there should be sufficient 
unoccupied space for marching and games of move- 
ment. In the complete Kindergarten manuals will be 
found a variety of suitable and very pretty games, 
accompanied by music, and well adapted to promote 
good muscular exercise. 


(To be continued.) 


—_0-—— 


“Quarterly Arithmetical Tests. 


STANDARD I.—FirstT QUARTER. 


2. 790° 
. 250 
468 
132 


SECOND QUARTER, 


2. 153 
7 


619 
546 
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THIRD QUARTER. 


534 a. 
I 


320 
185 
809 : 
67 + 903 
295 94 


StranparD II.—First QuARTER. 


« 73,062 + 5,901 + 87 + 345 + 6,009 + 28,473. 
. Take 9,402 from 13,080. 

. 86,397 x 36. 

7% 93S X OE BB MR BB. 


SECOND QUARTER, 


1, What is the difference between thirty-eight 
thousand and eighteen and forty thousand and 
seventeen ? 

2. 27,912 +4. 

3. 56,087 X 529. 

4. 38d. ; 454. ; 69d. 


THirD QUARTER, 


1. 94,765 X 8,040. 

2. 48,369 + 7. 

3. A boy had 214 marbles. He lost 38 and gave 
59 away. How many had he left ? 

4. 83d.; 119d.; 135d, 


STANDARD III,—First Quarter, 


1. Divide 79,424 by 17. 

2. Find the product of seventy-nine thousand and 
eighty-six and five hundred and ninety, 

3- How many times is four hundred and sixty-eight 
contained in three hundred and fifty-one thousand ? 

4. Seven boxes containing 600 oranges each are 
divided among 280 scholars, How many is that for 
each scholar ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1, Find the amount of sixty-four pounds thirteen 
shillings and two pence three farthings, seventeen 
shillings and fourpence halfpenny, nine pence three- 
farthings, six pounds fifteen shillings and six pence, 
fourteen shillings and ten pence farthing, and eighteen 
pounds eighteen shillings and eight pence halfpenny. 

2. Take eight pounds sixteen shillings and a half- 
penny from four hundred and fifteen pounds eleven 
shillings and seven pence farthing. 

3- (387,956 + 164,074) + (705 — 638). 

4. Thomas has #2 15s. 7d., and George has twice 
as much. How much have they together? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. Divide twenty-four thousand five hundred and 
ten nuts equally among twelve score and eighteen 
boys; how many will each boy receive ? 

2. £73 128. 7}d. + £6,030 7s. 9}d. + £84 16s. 34d. 
+ £912 9s. 6d. + £6 148. 113d. + £1,305 8s. 5H. 

3. How much greater is seventy thousand three 
hundred and eighteen pounds eleven shillings and 
nine pence farthing than sixty-nine thousand seven 
hundred and five pounds sixteen shillings and ten 
pence three-farthings ? 

4. A boy has 9 half-crowns, and another boy has 
15 sixpences, 13 threepences, and 87 pence, How 
much more has one than the other ? 





STaNDARD IV.—First QUARTER. 


1. £847 15s. 10$d. x 69. 

2. There are 5 chests of drawers; in each chest 
there are 8 drawers; in each drawer 6 divisions; and 
in each division there is placed 17s. 83d. How much 
money is deposited in the chests ? 


3. £9,346 128. 49d, + 11. 
4. A person's salary is £256 158. ayear; how much 
is that weekly ? 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. Reduce £958 17s. 9d, to threepences. 

2. How many miles in fourteen thousand and eighty 
steps, each step being 27 inches in length ? 

3. How often is 5 dwts, 23 grs. contained in 
i6 lbs, 1 oz, 1 dwt, ? 

4. A fruiterer bought 630 oranges for £2 13s. 6d. 
He sold them at 9 for a shilling. How much did he 
gain P 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. How many tons, &c., are there in 17 bales ot 
cotton, each of which weighs 290 pounds ? 

2, 28 menare sent to mowa field of 3a, 2r. 20p. 11 yds,; 
how many square yards should each man mow ? 

3. If I waste 5 minutes daily, what time would be 
wasted in the first three months of 1888? 

4. A grocer mixes 12]bs, of sugar at 3d, per Ib. 
with 4 Ibs. at 5d. perlb, Whatis the price of the mix- 
ture per Ib, ? 


STANDARD V.—First QUARTER. 


1. Calculate (by practice) a person’s income for 3 
years at 8s. 4}d. per day. 

2. What is the cost of 
£29 16s, 11$d. each ? 

3. Find the difference in cost between 79 cwt. at 
14d. per Ib, and 1,850 lbs, at #2 11s. 4d. per cwt, 

4. What is the rent of a house for 7 months 2 weeks 
3 days at 34 guineas per month of 4 weeks ? 


19,017 articles at 


SEconD QUARTER, 


1. Make out this bill in proper form :— 
17 gals. of ale at 24d. per pint; 
23 pints of porter at 2s. 4d. per gallon ; 
6h dozen of claret at 1s. 9d. per bottle ; 
12 gals. of sherry at £33 1s, 6d. per hhd, 

2. If 27 men can mow 21 acres in 3 days, how 
many men can mow 35 acres in the same time? 

3. A person bought 7a. 3r, gp. at £68 per acre, 
and 14a, 2r. 27p, at £60 per acre; the cost of the 
timber was 80 guineas in addition. Find the amount 
of the whole purchase, 

4. Ihave to perform a journey of 326 miles in 24 
hours, I travel 12 miles an hour for 5 hours ; at what 
rate must I travel the remainder of the journey to get 
it completed in the required time ? 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1, Add the least and the greatest of the following 
fractions :—4, %, #, and §. 

2. A dealer bought 16 score eggs for £1 10s. If 
one score were broken, at what price per dozen should 
he sell the remainder to gain 7s. 6d. ? 
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3. Reduce the fractions #, §, {, and ,%, to their least 
common denominator. 


4. A man sold } of his eggs, and then 3 of the 


remainder; what fraction of the original number had 
he left ? 


STANDARD VI,—First QuARTER. 
1, Divide the sum of § and § by their difference. 


5 
2, Simplify ? i+i—7F 4... 
§ X Py X2h 54 
3. Add eaten sty and y},, and reduce the sum 
to a decimal. 


4. Work the following to five decimal places :— 
3°726 + ‘05 + *8917 — 2°04068 + ‘094. 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. What decimal of £10 is 0375 of a guinea? 


2. If 134 lbs. of tea cost #1 13s. 9d., what will 
6 boxes, each containing 1} cwt., cost ? 


1 
3. Bring 5 to a faction having 28 for its denomi- 
12 


nator, 


4. What is the least sum of money that can be paid 
in sixpences, shillings, florins, half-crowns, crowns, 
half-sovereigns, or guineas ? 


THIRD QUARTER. 


1. What is the amount of #750 for 219 days at 
4? per cent, ? 


2. How many times can *s be taken from 6°6 P 


3- What sum will amount to £307 16s, in 4 years 
at 34 per cent, ? 


4. A starts on a journey and goes 58 miles a day, 
and B starts 4 days afterwards and travels at 74 miles 
a day. In what time will B overtake A? 


STANDARD VII,—First Quarter. 


1. If 15 horses plough a field in 34 days, working 
8 hours per day, how long will it take 14 horses, 
working 10 hours per day ? 


2. If £450 gain £36 11s. 3d. in 24 years, what is 
the rate per cent, per annum ? 


3. A wall a mile in length was to have been built 
by 46 men in 25 days, but at the end of 15 days only 
920 yards were completed ; how many more men were 
required to finish the work in the required time ? 


4. A person put £5,000 into a business. In the 
first year there was a gain of 4 per cent., in the second 
year a loss of 5 per cent., and in the third year a gain 
of 6 per cent.; what was the increase of the original 
capital at the end of the third year P 


SECOND QUARTER. 


1. The fields of a farm measure respectively 
5a. 21. 24) 11a. ZF. 35P., 19a. 18p., 7a. Ir. 23p., and 
13a. 3r.; what is their average size ? 

2. What is the discount on a bill for £490 7s., 
drawn April 1st at three months, and discounted April 


22nd, at 4 per cent. per annum, allowing the three 
days of grace? 





3. Seven men and five boys weighed altogether 
127st, 8lbs. The average weight of the men was 
twice as much as that of the boys, What was the 
average weight of the boys? 


4. Divide £76 10s. among three persons, so that 
for every £4 A has, B shall have £3, and C £2. 


THIRD QUARTER, 


1. The sum of £750 is put out at compound 
interest for 3 years at 8 percent. ; find the third year’s 
interest, 


2. One boy is 44 ft. high, and another boy is 15 per 
cent, taller, How tall is the second boy ? 


3. A person transfers his 4} per cent. stock at 
112} to another at 93; what rate of interest should 
the latter pay that his income may be unaltered P 


4. In a certain town there were 5,800 electors ; 2,764 
voted for one candidate, and 2,601 for another, What 
per centage did not vote ? 


ANSWERS. 


STANDARD I. 
THIRD, 


1,341. 1,706, 
146. 135. 


73 
30; 20; 66, 


SECOND. 


165 45; 48. 


STANDARD II, 


First. SECOND, 


113,877¢ 
3,678. 

3, 110, 292, 
495 725 132. 


1,999. 

6,978. 
29,670,023. 

38. 2d. ; 38. 9d. § §3. od. 


THIRD. 


761,910,600, 3. 117 marbles. 


6,909 + 6. 4. 6s, 11d; 9s. 11d.; 11s, 3d. 


STANDARD III. 


FIRST. SECOND, 


- 4,672. 

. * 46,660, 740. 

. 750 times. 
15 oranges, 


TuHIrp, 


£92 os. 53d. 95 nuts, 
406 15s, 63d. iss 9s. 


hd. 
8,239 + 17. 


612 148. toh, 
£8 6s, 9d, 4s. 6d, 


STANDARD IV.—First. 
58,497 15s. 44d. 2 849 13s. 10}d, 
212 15s. 4 18s, od. 
SECOND. 
76,711 threepences, 3. 648 times, 
6 miles, 4. 16s, 6d, 
THIRD, 


2 tons 4 cwt, 2 lbs. 3 


7 hrs. 35 min, 
627 sq. yds, 


4 3h. 


STANDARD V,—First, 


. 9g! 
Eh sy i i6s. 734. 
— C42 7s. 11d, = £12 18s, 1d. 
or 19s. I 
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SECOND. 


Lt 8s. 4d. + 6s. 84d. + £6 16s, 6d. + £0 198. 6d. 


= £18 11s. o}d, 
. 45 men. 
530 16s. 6d. + £880 2s. 6d. + £84 = £1,494 19s. 
14 miles an hour. 


THIRD, 


1} o tLe #8, $, §- 
ea . \" 128, 498, 19 


STANDARD VI, 


THIRD. 


£769 16s. 


12 times. 
£270. 
144 days. 


First. SECOND, 
29. *0039375- 

it £105. 

-0072. 4}. 
27°94702... £10 10s, 
STANDARD VII. 


First. SECOND, 
3 days, 

3} per cent, 
17 men, 
£236 8s. 


Ila, 2r. 12p 


£3 17s. tod, 
6 st. 10 lbs, 


A. £34, B. £25 10s., C. £17. 
THIRD. 


£94 158. 8,4,d. 3. 3} per cent. 
§ ft. ayy in, 4. 7 per cent. 


~~ 0-— 


Model Answers to Certificate Questions, 
Christmas, 1887, 


Female Candidates. 
FIRST YEAR, 
Grammar and Composition. 
( Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 


_ N.B.—No candidate may omit the exercise in composition or 
in parsing, or attempt more than EIGHT questions in all, 


COMPOSITION, 


N.B.—This exercise must not extend beyond this page, but it 
may occupy all the blank space available. 


Write a brief essay on one of the following subjects :— 


(a) Hand work and head work in schools. 

(4) Life on the sea. 

(¢) * How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.’ 


(a) Hand Work and Head Work in Schools, 


To many people the idea of education presents itself as 
nothing more than mental training and development. ill 
thought of pan training is absent. But if the proper defi- 
nition of education is the cultivation of the whole nature of 
man, the development as far as possible of all his faculties, then 
thought must be taken and means devised for training the hands 
as well as exercising the brain. 

Let us consider first what provision is made in ordinary 
elementary schools for the two branches of education, mental 
cultivation and physical training. The art of reading, learning 


arithmetical tables and applying them to calculation, com- | 


mitting to memory spelling, and the facts of geography 
and history, exercising the reason and judgment about words 
and their use in sentences, are all parts of mane education, 
and they usually occupy by far the greater part of the time a 
child spends in school. Still we do provide, some practice for 
the hands and exercise of the senses in connection with elemen- 
tary instruction, The fingers have to learn to grasp the pencil 





and the pen, and to guide them carefully in writing and drawing. 
Even at an earlier stage the fingers of the infant scholar are 
employed in the various amusing but instructive exercises of the 
Kindergarten, in stick-laying, bead-threading, and mat-weaving. 
In girls’ schools, astiouals constitutes a continuation of this 
hand work, and, added to writing, occupies almost as much 
time as can fairly be allotted to this branch of education. The 
question is, however, well worthy of consideration, whether in 
boys’ and girls’ schools it may not be desirable to readjust the 
proportion of book learning and manual training, and to provide 
greater variety in the latter. The increased attention to drawing, 
particularly in boys’ schools, is a distinct step in this direction, 
and the encouragement of practical cookery classes in connec- 
tion with girls’ schools is a laudable attempt to make education 
more varied and useful. 

It has been suggested recently that manual training, espe- 
cially in the use of common tools, should be introduced into 
elementary schools. Considerations of cost and convenience 
must have weight in deciding how to deal with this suggestion. 
If large numbers of children are to be trained in the use of 
tools, a great expense must be incurred for tools and the 
materials to practise upon; and rooms must be fitted up with 
all the needful appliances. This practical difficulty will almost 
alone suffice to confine to narrow limits the carrying out of the 
suggestion. In town districts, if not also in the country, the 
chief tools that could be brought into use in schools would be 
carpenters’ tools: and the danger attending their use by un- 
trained hands would suggest a limitation of such training to the 
older boys in the elementary schools. Perhaps indeed the best 
way to realise the idea of manual training would be to establish 
central schools or class-rooms where boys who had reached a 
certain reasonable standard of mental attainment might be 
encouraged to lengthen the period of'their education by the 
opportunity of acquiring manual skill which would fit them for 
some useful employment as mechanics. 

In order that such addition might be made to the ordinary 
course of elementary instruction without unduly prolonging the 
attendance at school, it would be necessary to curtail some of the 
other requirements ; and perhaps the most rational way to do 
this would be to abandon the mechanical teaching of spelling in 
the lower classes, to give a greater amount of more intelligent 
practice of reading, and to relax the over-stringent demand for 
a rigid degree of accuracy which it is hardly reasonable to 
expect from young children. 

There is one other thought which should not be lost sight of 
- those who regard our schools as terribly deficient in means 
of training the hands :—that during the much larger portion of 
waking time which children spend out of school, their natural 
imitative propensity leads them to practise handwork in various 
forms without its being made a lesson. 


GRAMMAR, 
2. Analyse one of the following passages :— 


(a) As a bird each fond endearment fries 
To tempt its new fledged offspring to the skies, 
He tried each art, reproved each dull delay, 
Allured to brighter worlds, and /ed the way. 

(4) Though my harsh touch, fa/tering still 
But mocked all time, and marred the dancer’s skill, 
Yet would the village praise my wondrous power, 
And dance forgetful of the noontide hour, 
While around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign, 
And industry begets a /ove of gain. 


As a bird each fond endearment tries to tempt its 
new-fledged offspring to the skies. 
Subordinate clause to 2, 3, 4, 5, adverbial of manner. 
. He tried each art. 
Principal clause— 
. fre] reproved each dull delay. 
rincipal clause, contracted in subj., co-ordinate to 


2, 3 5. 
> fhe] allured to brighter worlds. 
incipal clause, contracted, co-ordinate to 2, 3, 5. 
. And 
Principal clause, contracted, co-ordinate to 2, 3, 4. 


. As connective. 


e} led the way. 


a bird subject. 

tries predicate 

each fond endearment object with two attributives. 
to tempt its new-fledged | extension of predicate, de- 


offspring to the skies noting purpose. 
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he 
tried 
each art 
. [he] 
reproved 
each dull delay, 
. [he] 
allured 
to brighter worlds, 
and 
he] 
ed 
the way 


2. subject, 

predicate. 

object, with enlargement. ° 
subject, understood. 
predicate. 

object, enlarged. 

subject, understood. 
predicate. 

extension of predicate, place. 
connective. 

subject, understood. 
predicate. 

object. 


. (Though) my harsh touch, faltering still 
But mocked all time. 
Subordinate clause to 3, adverbial of concession, 

. (And) marred the dancer’s skill. 
Subordinate clause to 3, adverbial of concession. 
(Yet) would the village praise my wondrous power, 
Principal clause, co-ordinate with 4. 

. (And) dance forgetful of the noon-tide hour. 
Principal clause, co-ordinate with 3. 

. Though 
my harsh touch 
faltering still 


connective, 

subject enlarged. 

enlargement of subject, 
participial phrase. 

extension of predicate, 
degree. 

predicate. 

object, enlarged. 

connective. 

subject, understood 

predicate. 

object, enlarged by pos- 
sessive case. 

connective. 

subject. 

predicate. 

object, enlarged. 


but 


mocked 
all time 
and 
. [my harsh touch] 
marred 
the dancer’s skill 


yet 
. the village 
would praise 
my wondrous power 
and 
[the village] 


subject, understood. 
| would] dance 


predicate, contracted. 
attribute to subject; or it 
may be regarded as exten- 
sion of predicate denoting 
% manner, 


tful of the noontide 
our 


for 


. While around the wave-subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil. 
Subordinate clause to 2, 3.: Adverbial of sime. 
Industrious habits in each bosom reign. 
Principal clause, co-ordinate to 3. 
And industry begets a love of gain. 
Principal clause, co-ordinate to 2. 
While, connective, subordinative. 


Around extension of predicate, de- 
noting ime. 

subject, enlarged, 

predicate, 

object. 

extension of predicate, place. 

subject, enlarged. 

predicate. 

extension of predicate, place. 

connective, 

subject. 

predicate. 

object, enlarged, 


the wave-subjected soil 
impels 
the native 
to repeated toil 
. Industrious habits 
reign 
in each bosom 
and 


. industry 
begets 
a love of gain 
3. Parse a// the words printed in italics in the foregoing 
extracts, 


Lach—adjective of number, distributlve ; attributive to 
* endearment.’ 

tries—verb, reg. trans., indic. mood, pres. tense, 3rd pers., 
sing. numb., agreeing with subject ‘ bird.’ 

led—verb, irreg. trans., indic. mood, past tense, 3rd pers., 
sing. numb., agreeing with subject ‘he’ [parts, /ead, 
led, led). 

falterin ~portcigle, present, active, attributive to ‘touch,’ 

But—adverb of degree (= only), modifying ‘ mocked,’ 

yet—conjunction, adverbial, correlative to ‘though,’ 
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forgetful—adjective of quality, positive ny describing 
‘ village,’ that is, the people of the village. 

while—conjunction, adverbial, introducing subordinate 
clause denoting ¢ime. 

wave-subjected—adjective, verbal compound, attributive to 
* soil.’ 

reign—verb, reg. intrans., indic. mood, pres. tense, 3rd 
pers., plur. numb., agree’ng with subject, ‘ habits.’ 

/ove—noun, abstract used as common, sing. numb.,, neut. 
gend., objective case, governed by ‘ begets.’ 


4. Show the exact meaning and force of the syllables distin- 
guished by italics in the following words, and say from what 
language each is derived :— 


Industriows, forgetful, subjected, dependence, ostentasion, 
attificia/, ‘ransmit, freedom, lord/ing, forlorn, befriend. * 

ous, derived from Latin osws, means full of, abounding in, 
pertaining to. ‘Ihe word ‘industrious’ applied to ‘habits’ 
means pertaining to industry. 

ful, derived from Saxon /u//, means full of, apt to, or in the 
state of. The word ‘ forgetful’ means apt to forget; as used 
in the above extract it means ‘ in the state of forgetting.’ 

sub, from Latin swb, means under ; ‘subjected’ means thrown 
under the power of. 

ence, from Latin entia, means state of ; ‘ dependence’ is the 
state or condition of depending on some one, or something. 

tion, from Latin ¢ie, means state of, or act of; ‘ ostentation’ 
is the act or habit of doing anything for show, to attract 
attention. 

al from Latin a/is, means pertaining to, resulting from; ‘ arti- 
ficial’ means resulting from art or contrivance, as opposed to 
natural, 

trans, Latin prefix, means over or across; ‘ transmit’ means 
to send over. 

dom, Saxon affix, means state of ; ‘freedom’ is the condition 
of being free. 

ling, Saxon affix, has diminutive force, and in the word 
* lordling ’ the idea of contempt is expressed. 

for, Saxon prefix with intensive force, something like the 
Latin prefix fer in some words ; ‘forlorn’ means quite lost, quite 
desolate. 

be, Saxon prefix, forming transitive verb ; ‘ befriend’ means to 
act as a friend. 


5. What incidental references are made in ‘ The Traveller,’ 
and in ‘The Deserted Village,’ to the circumstances and ex- 
perience of the poet’s own life ? 


The whole plan of ‘ The Traveller ’ was doubtless suggested 
by Goldsmith’s own wanderings in Holland, France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy, and reflects his own impressions of what 
he saw during his travels in 1755 and 1756. In the passage— 

* My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ; 
Still to my brother turns,’ 
Goldsmith refers to his brother, the Rev. Henry Goldsmith, who 
had the living of Lissoy, and who treated him very kindly. 


- When he speaks of his ‘prime of life in wandering spent and 


care,’ he depicts the adventure and misfortune which clouded 
much of his life, through the lack of prudence which was very 
characteristic of the poet. His improvidence often left him 
without means of subsistence, and in his travels through France 
he often earned his meals and lodging by playing on the flute. 
This is referred to in the lines beginning— 
* How often have I led thy putes choir, 
With tuneless pipe beside the murmuring Loire ?” 

In ‘ The Deserted Village’ it is supposed that Goldsmith has 
in his mind the village of Lissoy, where he spent his youth, and 
where his father and brother were clergymen. The touching 
lines— 

‘ In all my wanderings round this world of care, 
In all my griefs—and God has given my share— 
I still had hopes, — latest hours to crown, 
Amidst these humble bowers to lay me down,’— 
refer to the poet’s wish to return to his old home and live in 
ease and quiet. ‘The well-known portrait of the village preacher 
was probably drawn from his father, the Rev. Charles Gold- 
smith, though it has also been regarded as representing 
Oliver's brother Henry, who died two or three years before the 
poem was produced. His own experience possibly suggested 
the lines— 
* The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud, 
Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed,’ 


B 
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6. Reproduce in your own words, from ‘The Traveller,’ 
Goldsmith’s description of Holland ; or, from ‘The Deserted 
Village,’ the picture of the Village Schoolmaster. 


(a) Holland is a country encroached on by the sea, where the 
people have to exert themselves in planning and constructing 
dikes or embankments to keep the water from inundating the 
land. Indeed, it almost seems to be a realm won from the 
ocean, and still in a measure supporting an amphibious race. 
Canals, valleys bright with flowers, banks crested with willows, 
smoothly sailing boats, busy markets, and well-cultured lands 
are all signs of conquests from the sea. 

Still, the power of the ocean obliges the inhabitants to labour 
hard to protect their possessions, and their industry results in 
love of wealth, and those traits of character usually associated 
with the desire of gain. 

(4) The village schoolmaster had a noisy home near the 
main road of the village. He was, however, stern in appear- 
ance and strict in discipline. Truants knew and feared him, 
and they could readily understand the signs of coming punish- 
ment when they saw his face. He was at times fond of joking, 
and his pupils were amused at his jests, or pretended to be so. 
His displeasure was speedily whispered about, and caused 
terror among the children. Still he was a kind man ; and if 
he sometimes seemed austere it was through his love of learn- 
ing. All the neighbours praised his knowledge, for amongst 
his accomplishments were writing, arithmetic, land-surveying, 
a knowledge of the tides, and even, it was said, ability to gauge. 
He was clever in argument also, as the parson readily admitted, 
for he could continue to discuss even when he was beaten; 
and his long and fine-sounding words moved the peasants to 
astonishment. The usual result was a general expression of 
wonder at his small head holding such a stock of knowledge. 


7. Macaulay says of Goldsmith’s two poems that the one is 
better in its plan, and the other in its execution, Explain and 
amplify this statement, and confirm it by detailed reference to 
illustrative passages. 


Macaulay says ‘The Traveller’ is an exception to most of 
Goldsmith's works in this respect, that its execution, though 
deserving of much praise, is inferior to the design. 

He considers that no ry poem has so noble and so 


simple a plan as that of the English wanderer sitting on an 
Alpine crag, surveying the boundless prospect before him, 
reviewing his long pilgrimage, recalling its scenes, its incidents, 
and the varying conditions of life, and working out the conclu- 
sion that our happiness is almost independent of forms of 
governmnent—that it depends, in fact, almost entirely on our 
own character. It is difficult to instance passages illustrative of 
faults of execution in a poem which has been said to be ‘ with- 
out one bad line,’ but probably Macaulay, whosé criticism of 
Goldsmith seems rather severe, referred to the rather irregular 
and sometimes contradictory way in which the good and bad 
points of different countries are compared and balanced. As 
an example, it may be noticed how Britain’s advantages are 
described, and then attributed to the presence of Freedom: 

‘ Thine, Freedom, thine the blessings pictured here,’ 
and immediately afterwards this same Freedom is depicted as 
the source of various national woes :— 

* That independence Britons prize too high 

Keeps man from man, and breaks the social tie.’ 


With respect to ‘The Deserted Village,’ Macaulay’s chief 
objection is not to the fallacious theory propounded about 
wealth and luxury, nor to the details of the poem, which are 
admitted to be almost unsurpassed in beauty. But there is a 
want of unity in the design. Its parts are incongruous. The 
village in its happy days is an English village ; in its decay it 
is Irish, Macaulay says the poet could never have seen in his 
native country such a rural paradise as his ‘ Auburn,’ and he 
could never have seen all the inhabitants of such a paradise in 
England turned out and forced to emigrate. The prosperous 
village he had probably seen in Kent, the ejectment in Munster. 
These criticisms may suffice to show that the plan of the poem 
is not homogeneous, 


8. What appear to have been Goldsmith’s views as to the 
influence of commerce and of wealth on human happiness ? 
Have you observed any inconsistency in his utterances on this 
subject in different parts of the poems? 


Goldsmith appears to have regarded commerce and wealth 
as antagonistic to general happiness, on the ground that the 
extension of commerce was apt to result in the amassing of 





wealth in the hands of the few. He feared that the increase of 
wealth would result in misery to the poor, and the depopulation 
of the country.. No doubt there were and are cases in which 
the pleasure and luxury of a rich man are gained at the expense 
of toil and wretchedness among the mee The accumulation 
of large estates in the hands of wealthy landowners has some- 
times proved injurious to husbandry, and many would still look 
to small holdings and peasant proprietorship for a remedy for 
some social difficulties. Goldsmith's idea that commerce and 


wealth and luxury brought about the depopulation of a country, | 


has, however, been disproved by the long continued prosperity 
and the increasing population of such Countries as Belgium, 
England, and the United States. One leading statement in the 
poem is undoubtedly true :— 
‘Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay.’ 


But the chief error of the poet seems to be in believing that 
the accumulation of wealth must cause the decay of men, that 
if the rich grow richer the poor must grow poorer, and the 
population become less, His reason for thinking so was possibly 
that he had observed the ruin of some prosperous district 
acquired by a pleasure loving rich man who threw his land out 
of cultivation for the sake of sport. 

* Have we not 
Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where scattered hamlets rose, 
In barren solitary apes repose ? 
Have we not seen at pleasure’s lordly call, 
The smiling long-frequented village fall ?’ 


The most striking inconsistency perhaps is, that while wide- 
spread misery, and indeed all the evils of society seem to be 
attributed to the growth of commerce and the increase of 
wealth, as necessary consequences, the general conclusion is 
that ‘bliss only centres in the mind.’ 

‘ In every government, though terrors reign, 
Though tyrant kings, or tyrant laws restrain, 
How small, of all that human hearts endure, 
That part which laws or kings can cause or cure.’ 


9. Take the following grammatical terms : define them, and 
say in which of them the derivation of the word would be 
helpful in explaining its meaning and use in grammar, and 
whether in any case reference to the etymology would be 
useless or misleading to children :—Adjective, relative, verb, 
co-ordinate, syntax, pronoun, imperative, disjunctive. 


Adjective is a word used with a noun to qualify it or limit its 
application. It is derived from Latin ad, to, and jacio, I throw 
or cast, jactus, thrown. 

Relative is a kind of pronoun, which besides standing for a 
noun serves as a connective by referring to a noun or pronoun 
eg used in the sentence, It is derived from Lat. re, 

ack, fero, | carry, /atus, carried, 

Verb is a word which ¢e//s something of the subject of a sen- 
tence. It is derived from Latin verbum, a word, and is so 
named as being the one indispensable word in every senténce. 

Co-ordinate means of equal rank or importance grammatically. 
It is applied to the clauses of a sentence which are equally 
independent. It is derived from Latin co for com, with, together 
with, ordo, ordinis, rank, order. 

Syntax is the set of rules for combining words into sentences, 


It is derived from Greek ovv, together, Trafic, a placing. 
Thus it is etymologically an exact equivalent for the word 
* composition.’ 

Pronoun is a word used instead of a noun. It is derived from 
Latin fro, for, instead of ; nomen, a name. 

— is the manner of using the verb in order to com- 
wens or entreat. It is derived nn Latin impero, I com- 
mand. 

Disjunctive is a word used to describe such conjunctions as 
join words or sentences, but separate or disjoin their meaning, 
as the word or. It is derived from the Latin dis, apart, jungo, I 
join, junctus, joined. 

With careful tracing of the application of the words the ety- 
mology might be made useful in explaining all these words ; but 
those the derivation of which would be most certainly helpful are 
co-ordinate, syntax, pronoun, imperative, disjunctive, There 
would be some risk of children being misled by the etymology 
of verb and adjective ; and in the case of the term relative 
very careful explanation is necessary. 
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10. Correct or justify the following expressions :— 


(a) A mutual silence took place for some time. 

(6) That is the person whom I thought was in fault. 

(c) I am sorry to differ with you. 

(d) My lord’s entertainments were both seldom and shabby. 

(e) Bodily and intellectual labour are not to be paid at the 
same rate of wages. 

( f) The Board has resolved to erect a school to accommodate 
a thousand children, three stories high. 


(a) Substitute ‘ continued’ for ‘ took place.’ 

(4) Substitute ‘who,’ for ‘ whom ;’ or ‘ to be’ for ‘ was.’ 

(c) Substitute ‘from’ for ‘ with.’ 

(7) Change the adverb ‘seldom’ to the adjective ‘ in- 
frequent ;’ or, say my lord’s entertainments occurred but 
sel jom, and were shabby. 

(e) Insert ‘for’ alter ‘ paid,’ 
for. 

(/) ‘ Three stories high" should be placed immediately after 
‘ school ;’ the phrase appears to describe ‘ children,’ 


Labour is not paid ; it is paid 


Female Candidates. 
SECOND YEAR, 


Grammar and Composition. 
( Three hours allowed for this Paper.) 


No candidate must omit Question ft or 2, or answer more 
than sIx other questions. 


COMPOSITION, 


N.B.—This exercise must not extend beyond this page, but it 
may occupy all the blank space available. 


1. Write in plain language an essay on ove of the following :— 


(a) The Jubilee celebration. 

(4) The character of Hamlet. 

(c) The influence of example on conduct. 

(d) ‘ Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage.’ 


(c) Among those who take an interest in the processes of 
education, no principle is more generally admitted than this, 
that example is more powerful than precept. It can scarcely 
be necessary to prove the fact that example does exercise a 
very potent force in moulding character and conduct. Itisa 
matter of every day observation, and the principle stated above 
is simply the embodiment of general experience. 

It may, however, be worth while to analyse the operation of 
this moral force. When a person follows an example which is 
generally regarded as good, we can understand that his conduct 
may be dictated by his faculty of reason, and his desire for 
approval, He observes that good actions in the example 
secure the approval of other people: he wishes to secure such 
approval for himself; he reasons that conduct approved in 
others will be approved in himself; and accordingly he 
endeavours to follow the example. 

In the case of what is regarded as bad conduct, the force of 
example must work in a different way. It may be noticed that 
the exemplar derives some amount of pleasure from his bad 
conduct, that at any rate he does what he chooses; and, though 
his conduct meets with the reprobation of good men, some of 
his own kind may be found to encourage and even praise him. 
Then a younger person wishful to please himself, regardless 
of the question of moral right, is encouraged by the bad 
example, In reply to the remonstrances of his true friegds, to 
the condemnation of the well-conducted, to the whispers of 
conscience, he pleads the example he follows ; ‘ So-and-so does 
this, and why should not I.’ 

But probably the influence of example springs chiefly from 
that imitative faculty which comes into operation in the very 
earliest stages of conscious life, almost before reason can be 
said to dawn. Most persons have no doubt watched a child of 
very tender vears attempting to do what he sees his parents and 
others do. He will pretend to brush his hair, to clean the 
furniture of a room, to read a newspaper long before he knows 
even his letters. This practice of mimicry continues and 
extends its range till it becomes a confirmed and almost un- 
reasoning habit in regard to many things, and is only the 
of conscious reasoning in the most important matters 
of life, 





From these considerations it will be readily acknowledged 
that since the influence of example is so great, it is of the 
highest importance in the education of every child that he 
should at the earliest stages of his life have good: examples 
placed before him ; and that all who have any share in educa- 
ting children should especially take care that their own conduct 
is as worthy of imitation as they can make it. 


2: Paraphrase one of the following passages, and explain 
fully the connection in which it stands :— 


(a) ‘ O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 
The courtier’s, soldier’s, scholar’s, eye, tongue, sword : 
The expectancy and rose of the fair state, 
The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 
The observed of all observers ! quite, quite down ! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
That sucked the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh ; 
That unmatched form and feature of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecstasy : O, woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen ! see what I see !’ 


The single and peculiar life is bound, 

With all the strength and armour of the mind, 
To keep itself from noyance, but much more 
That spirit upon whose weal depend and rest 
The lives of many. ‘The cease of majesty 

Dies not alone ; but like a gulf doth p 
What's near it with it ; it is a massy wheel 
Fixed on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortised and adjoined ; which, when it falls, 
Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin, Never alone 

Did the king sigh, but with a general groan,’ 


(a) In the first scene of the third act of Hamlet, it is arranged 
by the King and Polonius that, with a view to discovering the 
cause of his strange conduct, they shall watch the Prince when 
he meets Ophelia, After pronouncing the remarkable soliloquy 
on death and suicide, Hamlet observes Ophelia, and enters 
into conversation with her and utters many cynical remarks, 
somewhat unconnected, and strangely rude and uncourteous. 
Concluding with the command, ‘To a nunnery, go,’ he leaves 
Ophelia, and she soliloquises ‘O, what a noble mind is here 
o’erthrown !’ &c, ‘ 

Paraphrase.—Behold the ruin of a lofty intellect! The keen 
perception of the scholar, the polished speech of the courtier, 
the brave spirit of the knight, the hope and flower of the 
nation he adorned, the mirror in which fashion found its image, 
the model of manly beauty, the centre to which all eyes were 
turned —and lo, he is brought down utterly! And I whose ears 
drank in the sweet music of his tender avowals, am now become 
the most depressed and miserable of ladies, seeing such noble 
and powerful faculties thrown into discord and confusion like the 
jangling of bells not tuned to each other, such matchless 
symmetry and personal beauty of the, perfect flower of tan- 
hood blighted with madness! O bitter grief is mine to see this 
woeful wreck of such a noble ideal, 


(6) When the King has become convinced of the danger to 
himself of Hamlet’s probable suspicion or knowledge of the 
guilt by which he gained the crown, he contrives a plan of 
getting rid of the danger by sending Hamlet to England in 
charge of Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, When he broaches 
the matter to them, each of them with rather courtier-like 
speeches expresses his readiness to carry out the ma, design. 

he speech of Rosencrantz is the one beginning ‘ The single 
and peculiar life,’ &c. 

Paraphrase.—\t is the duty of every private person to use all 

ssible care and forethought to defend his life from injury. 

ut it is especially the duty of the man in whose welfare is 
bound up the safety of the nation, When a monarch dies, his 
death is not all that happens ; like a whirlpool it draws to ruin 
whatever comes within its range. Such an event is like some 
massive wheel, placed on a lofty mountain, and having con- 
nected with its mighty spokes multitudes of smaller parts, 
When this wheel falls from its position every little rod or band 
or wheel which has the least connection with it shares in the 
general destruction. So the grief of the King involves the 
suffering of his people. 
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3. Say in what sense Shakespeare used the following words, 
aud give the derivation in each case :— 

Censure, clepe, cerements, unanealed, lazar-like, gyves, 
fantasy, conceit, unction, occulted. 

censure,—opinion, not necessarily unfavourable, from Latin 
censco, 1 think or judge. 

clepe,—call, from Anglo-Saxon cleopian, to call. Milton uses 
the participle yclefé. 

cerements,—grave clothes, from Latin cera, wax. It was an 
old English custom to use.a waxed cloth for a shroud. 

unanealed,—not having received the sacrament of extreme 
unction, The word ‘unaneted’ is from an old English word 
anele, to anoint with oil, 

lasar-like,—like a leper. Lazar is derived from Lazarus, the 
leper in the parable of Dives and I azarus. 

gyves,—fetters, from Welsh ge/yn, fetters; the expression 
‘stockings downgyved to his ancle’ means with his stockings 
hanging about his ancles ‘ike fetters. 

fantasy,—imagination, from Greek yovraaa, the power of 
making anything appear, from gatvw, I appear. Fancy isa 
corrupted form of the same word, but is now used in a rather 
different sense. 

conceit,—imagination, from Latin con, together, capio, I take. 
concipio, | take together, through French concevoir, to conceive, 
to frame in the mind. The word conceit is also used by Shakes- 
peare for fanciful turn of pone or play upon words. 

unction,—an ointment, from Latin wage, I anoint, unctio, the 
act of anointing. The word is commonly used as an abstract 
noun, for the act of anointing. 

oceulted,—concealed, secret, from Latin occtlto, I conceal, 
from of, ec, and root of ce/o, I hide, connected with Greek 
xadurrw, I hide. 


4. Analyse the passage— 


* What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have?’ 
(a) What would he do. Principal clause. 
(4) Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
Subordinate clause to (a), adverbial of condition. 
(c) That I have. 
Subordinate clause to (¢), attributive to ‘motive’ 
and ‘ cue.’ 
(a) He Subject. 
would do Predicate. 
what Object. 
(+) [if] he Subject. 
had Predicate. 
the motive and cue for passion. Object. 
(<) I Subject. 
have Predicate, 
that Object. 


5. Comment on the grammar of the following passages, and 
parse the words printed in italics :— 


(a) Pray you, no more. 

(6) Tell me Ae that knows. 
(c) Shall we to the court ? 
(¢d) Rich gifts wax foor. 

(ce) Try what repentance can, 


(a) This is an example of a form of ellipsis common in 
Shakespeare: It stands for ‘I pray you, say no more.’ 

Pray. Verb, reg. trans., indic. md., pres. tense, Ist pers., 
sing. numb., agreeing with subject / understood. The verb 
‘ pray ’ is often used intransitively (parts, pray, prayed, prayed). 

(4) This is equivalent to ‘ let him that knows tell me.’ It is 
a rather uncommon form of the imperative of the 3rd person. 

Ae. Pronoun, personal, 3rd pers., sing. numb., masc. gend., 
nominative case, used as subject to ‘tell,’ and antecedent 
to ‘ that.’ 

(c) This is a common form of ellipsis, ‘go’ being understood. 

shall. Verb, irreg. intrans., indic. md., pres. tense, Ist pers., 
plur. numb., agreeing with subject ‘we.’ Shall is an auxiliary 
of the future tense, but considered by itself it is present. 

(¢) ‘ Wax’ is an incomplete verb like ‘ become,’ ‘ poor’ forms 
its completion. 

wax. Verb, reg. intrans., indic, md., pres, tense, 3rd_pers., 
plur. numb., agreeing with subject ‘ gifts,’ (parts war, waxed, 
waxed). 

poor. Adjective of quality, positive degree, attributive to 
‘ gifts’ understood, or predicative of ‘ gifts’ the subject. 





(e) This is an instance of the old use of ‘can’ as a principal 
verb, with the meaning ‘is able to do.’ The more modern 
usage would add ‘ do,’ an infinitive. 

can. Verb, irreg. trans., indic. md., pres. tense, 3rd pers., 
sing. numb., agreeing with subject ‘repentance,’ governing 
objective case included in ‘ what’ (parts, can, could). 


6. Take one of these characters— 


Polonius, Laertes, Osric, 
and say what part he plays in the drama, illustrating your 
answer by quotations. 


Polonius is the Lord Chamberlain at the Court of Claudius, 
King of Denmark. We may understand that he held the same 
office under the previous king, Hamlet. He is the father of 
Ophelia and Laertes. At his first appearance in the play he 
tells the king that he has rather unwillingly assented to his 
His advice to Laertes, on parting with 


son’s return to France. 
him, beginning thus: — 
‘ And these few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportion’d thought his act : ~ 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar,’ 


and ending : 


* This above all—to thine own self be true ; 
And it must follow as the night the day 
Thou canst not then be false to any man,’ 


contains many excellent and oft-quoted maxims ; but it may be 
noticed that their wisdom is mainly of the worldly sort. 

So, in the conversation with his oa. immediately after- 
wards, he cautions her in a not over-delicate way, rather as a 
man of the world than a tender-hearted father. His low opinion 
of human nature appears all through this interview, as in the 
remark :— 

‘ Affection? pooh ! you speak like a green girl, 
Unsifted in such perilous circumstance,’ 
and respecting Hamlet he says :— 


‘ Believe so much in him, that he is young; 
And with a larger tether may he walk, 
Than may be given you: in few, Ophelia, 
Do not believe his vows.’ 


In the second Act his character is further shown in his 
despatch of Reynaldo as a spy on his son’s doings in Paris, 
His suspicious suggestions and his underhand modes of arriving 
at the truth are marks of the worldly wisdom on which he 
prides himself. 


* Your bait of falsehood takes this carp of truth: 
And thus do we of wisdom and of reach, 
With windlasses, and with assays of bias, 
By indirections find directions out.’ 

Then Polonius, hearing from Ophelia of the apparent madness 
of Hamlet, jumps at once to the conclusion that he is mad for 
love of Ophelia, and that the sad circumstance is due to that 
love being rejected. He regrets that he had not judged him 
more favourably. 

‘It seems as proper to our age 
To cast beyond ourselves in our opinions, 
As it is common for the younger sort 
To lack discretion,’ 

Very soon Polonius makes known-to the king that he has 
found ‘ the very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy.’ In several speeches 
to the king and queen he exhibits his pedantry, his self-conceit, 
and unfolds his scheme for spying out the truth. 

‘T'll loose my daughter to him : 
Be you and I behind an arras then : 
Mark the encounter : if he love her not, 
And be not from his reason fallen thereon, 
Let me be no assistant for a state, 
But keep a farm and carters.’ 


In the interview which follows between Polonius and Hamlet, 
the latter, in his assumed madness, plays upon the old courtier’s 
weaknesses ; and Polonius is struck by the strangeness, and yet 
the aptness of Hamlet’s remarks. Polonius introduces the 
e ers to Hamlet, and is present at the play which is acted 

ore the court. After this he plans to listen to what Hamlet 
says in a conversation with the Queen, and while hiding behind 
the arras is stabbed and killed by Hamlet, who ‘ took him for 
his better,’ that is, for the king. 





Laertes, son of Polonius, is, at the opening of the play, about 
to return to France, whence he has come to Denmark to be 
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present at the coronation of Claudius. Before leaving he gives 
fis sister Ophelia some brotherly advice concerning ‘ Hamlet, 
and the trifling of his favour.’ 
* On his choice depends 

The safety and the health of the whole state, 

And therefore must his choice be circumscribed 

Unto the voice and yielding of that body 

Whereof he is the head.’ 

‘ Virtue itself scapes not calumnious strokes.’ 

* Be wary then, lest safety lies in fear.’ 


Then the young courtier takes leave of his father, and we 
know no more of him till Polonius sends Reynaldo to watch 
him in Paris. 

Next we find him, after the death of Polonius, coming armed 
to the king’s palace at the head of a band of Danes to demand 
his father. ‘The king quickly determines to turn Laertes’ thirst 
for revenge to his own account. In the midst of the interview 
Ophelia enters, and her melancholy madness, the result of her 
father’s violent death, further incenses her brother, and he 
exclaims— 

* Hadst thou thy wits, and didst persuade revenge, 
It could not move me thus.’ 


In a later scene the king unfolds to Laertes a plan for re- 
venging himself on Hamlet by treachery and foul play in a 
fencing match. The worst feature of Laertes’ character appears 
in his readiness to resort to dishonourable means to accomplish 
his revenge. He says he has an unction he bought from a 
mountebank, and adds— 
*T’ll touch my point 
With this contagion ; that, if I gall him slightly, 
It may be death,’ 


His grief for his sister seems very genuine, though marked by 
the extravagance which commonly accompanies a rash and im- 
pulsive nature, 

* Lay her i’ the earth ; 
And from her fair and unpolluted flesh 
May violets spring ! I tell thee, churlish priest, 
A ministering angel shall my sister be, 
When thou liest howling.’ 


Laertes and Hamlet meet in the grave of Ophelia and 
struggle madly, and their next encounter is in the fencing 
match at court. In the course of this Laertes wounds Hamlet 
with the poisoned point, an exchange of weapons is effected, 
and Hamlet wounds Laertes mortally. Laertes tells Hamlet 
of his danger, and exclaims ‘ the king’s to blame !’ and his last 
words are 


. Exchange forgiveness with me, noble Hamlet ; 
Mine and my father’s death come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me!’ 


Osric, a courtier, is one of the minor characters in the play. 
He appears.only in the last scene, when he is the bearer to 
Hamlet of the king’s proposal! that the prince shall meet Laertes 
in a fencing-bout. He has but little to say: but what he says 
and the way he says it, shows him to be a type of the foppish 
courtiers who considered gentility to consist in affectation of 
language, and the observance of an elaborate code of etiquette. 
Hamlet mimics him, and speaks of him as a ‘ water-fly.’ In the 
fencing-match he takes the interest of a connoisseur, interpolating 
remarks on the progress of the sport, as ‘‘ a hit, a palpable hit.’ 
After the tragic close of this incident, he announces the 
approach of Fortinbras. 


*Young Fortinbras, with conquest come from Poland, 
I'o the ambassadors of England 
Gives this warlike volley.’ 


7- Describe Addison’s visit to the countty church with Sir 
Roger, and say how far the narrative illustrates (a) the manners 
of the time ; (4) Addison’s humour ; and (c) the chief charac- 
teristics of his style. - 

The essay in which Addison describes Sunday at Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s has for its motto @ line from Pythagoras, which 
means ‘ Pay reverence first, as is ordained by law, to the 
immortal gods.” Addison first expresses the liking he has for 
the country way of spending Sun-lay. He regards it as a means 
of preventing a degeneration into barbarism. The people put 
on their best faces, with their cleanliest habits, join in friendly 
converse on their way to church, and meet for a gossip in the 


church-yard, and then join in acts of adoration, and listen to 
goed advice. 





He observes that Sir Roger has beautified the inside of the 
church with texts, and otherwise adorned it, He has provided 
each of the parishioners with a hassock and a Prayer Book, 
and he has fad them instructed in psalm-singing with good 
effect. Sir Roger, being landlord to the whole congregation, 
keeps them in order, and will not let them fall asleep. If he 
happens to do so himself, on awaking, he stands up, looks 
about him, and takes care to awake anybody who may be 
nodding. He is very hearty in the responses, though he is 
sometimes out of time with the rest. Occasionally, while the 
rest are kneeling, he stands up to count the congregation, or 
see if any of his tenants are missing. His guest heard him 
once call out in the midst of the service to tell one John 
Matthews, who happened to be restless, not to disturb the 
congregation. When the service is over, the tenants stand on each 
side of the aisle, bowing while the knight passes down between 
the double row of them, and stops to ask one and another how 
such and such a member of the faraily is who happens not to be 
at church, This is understood as a quiet rebuke for the 
absentee. 

On catechising days he sometimes rewards a child with a 
Bible for answering well, and will even send a flitch of bacon to 
his mother, He has increased the clerk’s salary by five pounds, 
and has promised that the post when vacant shall be given to 
the most deserving young man in the village. 

Addison further notices the good feeling which exists between 
the knight and the chaplain, and contrasts it with the very dif- 
ferent state of things in the next village, where, much to the 
detriment of the cause of religion and virtue, a kind of war per- 
eee ss — between the squire and the parson. Finally, 

e remarks that such feuds do much harm to ordinary people, 
because they are apt to think the most important doctrines 
cannot be of much consequence when rich people disregard and 
disbelieve them. 

(a) In this descriptive essay we may notice that in Addison's 
time people in country places were thoroughly dependent on the 
squire, but there was a great deal of kindly, homely feeling dis- 
played in the relationship. The practice of meeting for a gossip 
in the churchyard before service, and lingering there afterwards, 
was very common, and is not yet obsolete in some villages. 
The country clergy of the early part of the eighteenth century 
were in many cases uncultured men, and this accounts for’ the 
remarks on the parson of the neighbouring village. ‘The refer- 
ence to tithe-stealers suggests that in those days tithes were paid 
in kind, direct to the clergy, 


(6) Addison’s humour was of the light, sparkling kind, very 
harmless, and very pleasing. It is illustrated in the picture of 
the knight allowing no one to sleep at church except himself, 
in his standing up to count the congregation, in his lengthening 
out the verses of the Psalms, in his calling out to John Matthews 
to keep quiet, and in the description of the gathering in the 
churchyard. 


(c) This essay is an excellent example of the smooth natural 
ease which characterises Addison’s style. It shows well how 
he could observe the precept—‘ Be thou familiar but by no 
means vulgar.’ And with all the ease and lightness of the com- 
position, the words are used with the utmost care and accuracy, 
‘There is no straining after effect by excessive antithesis, or by 
the artificial balancing of sonorous words, and the result is a 
simple yet elegant, sober and playful style which cannot fail to 
charm, 


8. What inference may be drawn from the play of Hamlet 
respecting the state of the drama and theatrical representation 
in Shakespeare’s time ? 


From a careful study of the references to actors and the 
drama which are contained in Acts II. and III, of Hamlet, we 
may gather that the stage was under a very thorough control 
by the Government. It appears, too, that personal abuse was 
sometimes introduced, oad that action had been taken to stop 
it. ‘Two companies were licensed—those of the Globe and For- 
tune Theatres. These were forced to travel, cither on account 
of some Government ‘ inhibition,’ or more probably through the 
‘innovation’ of a license being granted to children. of the 
Queen’s Revels and of the Chapels Royal to perform at the 
regular theatres, ahd the popularity of the child-actors throwing 
the adult players out of employment. 

We may also notice that female parts were played by boys ; 
that chopines or shoes with thick soles were used to raise the 
height of children playing some parts ; that in the theatres the 
cheapest places were not in high galleries, but in the lowest 
part of the theatre—‘ to split the ears of the groundlings ;’ that 
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a habit of ranting was prevalent with some players; that some 
actors, particularly the clowns, were in the habit of saying 
‘more than was set down for them ;’ that dumb show was some- 
times adopted to foreshadow the plot or argument of a play. 

As Hamlet was allowed to interpolate a passage, we can 
understand that the plays of Elizabeth’s time were subject to 
alterations from time to time, as we know Shakespeare’s own 
productions were, particularly this play of Hamlet. 


9. Explain why it is that so high a rank is usually assigned 
to Hamlet as a work of dramatic art. What are the special 
literary gifts and powers which are exhibited in this play, and 
what other dramas of Shakespeare's are usually classed with 
Hamlet as belonging to the same period ? 


There is probably no work of Shakespeare's which deserves 
to take a higher place than the tragedy of Hamlet. This is 
not so much due to any superiority of its literary style over that 
of the other plays, as to the depth and variety of the problems 
of life with which .it deals; to the marvellous insight into the 
working of the human mind; to the remarkable combination 
and dovetailing of so many incidents into a connected whole, 
with a sudden, striking, and yet almost inevitable denouement. 
Hamlet, indeed, is not merely a tragedy and a history, but an 
unrivalled practical study in mental and moral philosophy. 
Among the features which help to distinguish the play are the 
supernatural appearance of the elder Hamlet, the assumed 
madness of the prince, the real madness of Ophelia, the won- 
derful play scene, the plot to get rid of Hamlet and its defeat, 
the scene with the gravediggers, and the final catastrophe. It 
is marked also by great variety and distinctness in the characters 

the introspective, meditative, irresolute Hamlet ; the pedantic, 
conceited, worldly-minded old courtier, Polonius; the impul- 
sive, shallow, well-meaning young man of the world, Laertes ; 
the steady, faithful friend, Horatio ; the gentle, loving Ophelia ; 
the ambitious, intelligent, but unscrupulous King ; the mr mommely 
loving, weak-willed Queen; the pliant courtiers Rosencrantz 
and Guildenstern; the popinjay Osric; the well-disciplined 
soldiers Marcellus and Bernardo; and the natural, rude-witted 
gravediggers. Hamlet overshadows all in interest and in im- 
portance, but all are true, real, life-like characters, and each 
one has a distinct place and share in the development of the 
action of the play. 

The special gifts and powers necessary to the production of 
such a work as Hamlet are, first, that far-reaching, imaginative 
faculty which has gained for Shakespeare the name ‘ myriad- 
minded,’ and which enabled him to project himself into the 
minds of his characters, so as to fully understand their feelings 
under the circumstances in which he placed them; next, con- 
structive skill in arranging and developing a plot; third, a sense 
of proportion to keep the various parts and details in proper 
relation and due subordination to each other; besides these, a 
wide and exact knowledge of words, and a complete command 
over the vocabulary, so as to suit the expression to the matter to 
be expressed; and, lastly, a perfect acquaintance with the 
technical business of the stage. 

The other plays which Shakespeare is believed to have pro- 
duced during the same period as Hamlet, are Julius Caesar, 
Macbeth, King Lear, Coriolanus, Anthony and Cleopatra, 
Measure for Measure, Troilus and Cressida, Timon of Athens. 
‘These were produced between 1600 and 1609, that is in the 
third of the four periods into which Shakespeare’s activity as a 
playwright has been divided, 


to, Quote from this play any passages which you consider 
specially memorable on account of either (a) the beauty of the 
expression ; or (4) the worth of the truth expressed, 


(4) Marcellus’ speech, 

* Some say that ever ‘gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviour’s birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, they say, ro spirit dare stir abroad, 
The nights are wholesome, then no planets strike, 
No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gracious is the time.’ 


Bei narie : 
* But, look, the morn, in russet mantle clad, 
Walks o'er the dew of yon high eastward hill.’ 
Hamlet: 


* Seems, madam ! 
down to— 
These but the trappings and suits of woe.’ 


nay, it is; I know not ‘‘ seems” 





Horatio: 


* What if it tempt you toward the flood, my lord, 


to— 


And hears it roar beneath.’ 


Hamlet : 


* To be or not tobe « 
Be all my sins remembered.’ 


Ophelia : 


‘ O what a noble mind is here o’erthrown ! 


to— 


To have seen what I have seen, sex what I see.’ 


The Queen: 


‘ There is a willow grows aslant a brook, 


to-- 


To muddy death.’ 
(6) Polonius : 


* And these few precepts in thy memory 


to— 


Thou canst not then be false to any man.: 


Hamlet: 


* But to my mind, though I am native here, 


to— 
To his own scandal,’ 


Hamlet : 


* Nay, do not think I flatter ; 


to— 
As I do thee.’ 
And: 


* How all occasions do inform against me 


to— 


When honour’s at the stake.’ 


(To be continued.) 


—y—. 


Seanne d' Are, 


TRANSLATED BY 


by Zamartine. 


A. M, BOWER, 


Late Master in University College School, London, 


JEANNE D’ARC. 
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L’amour de la patrie 
est aux peuples 

ce que l'amour de la vie 
est aux hommes isolés, 


car la patrie est la vie des 
nations. 
Aussi cet amour de la patrie 


a-t-il enfanté, 

dans tous les temps 

et dans tous les pays, 

des miracles d’inspiration, 

de dévouement et d’héroisine. 

Comment en serait-il autse- 
ment? 

Les actes sont proportionnés 

4 la force du mobile 

qui les produit. 

La passion du citoyen 


pour sa patrie se compose 

de toutes les passions 

personnelles ou 
téressées 

dont Dieu a pétri le coeur 
humain ; 


désin- 


amour de soi-méme, 








JOAN OF ARC. 


The love of the fatherland 

is to nations 

what the love of life 

is to individuals (lit. zsolated 
men), 

for the fatherland is the life 
of nations. 

That -is - why (= ¢herefore) 
this love of the fatherland 

has brought forth, 

in all ages 

and in every country, 

miracles of inspiration, 

devotion and heroism. 

How could it be otherwise ? 


Actions are in-proportion 

to the motive power 

which produces them. 

The passionate-love of the 
citizen 

for his native-land is-made up 

of all his passions 

‘personal or disinterested 


wherewith God has filled 
(lit. Aneeded) the human 
heart : 

self-love (=/ove of life) 
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et défense du droit sacré 


que tout homme 
venant en ce monde 
a d’occuper sa place 


au soleil sur la terre ; 


amour de la famille, 
qui n’est que la patrie 


rétrécie et serrée 

autour du coeur de ses fils ; 
amour du pére, de la mére, 
des aieux, de tous ceux 

de qui on a recu le sang, 


la tendresse, la langue, les 
soins, 

Vhéritage matériel ou imma- 
tériel, 

en venant occuper la place 

qu’ils nous ont préparée 


autour d’eux ou aprés eux 
sous le toit ou 

dans le champ paternel ; 
amour de la femme, 

que notre bras doit protéger 


dans sa faiblesse ; 
amour des enfants, 

en qui nous revivons 

par la perpétuité du sang 


et A qui nous devons laisser, 


méme au prix de notre vie, 

le sol, le nom, la _ sireté, 
Pindépendance, 

Yhonneur national, 

qui font la dignité de notre 
race ; 

amour de la propriété, 

instinct de 
l'espéce, 

qui incorpore 
homme 

un morceau de cette terre 

dont il est formé ; 

amour du ciel, de lair, de la 
mer, 

des montagnes, des horizons, 

des climats, Apres ou doux, 

mais dans _ lesquels nous 
sommes nés 

et qui sont devenus, 

par ’habitude, 

des parties de nous-mémes, 

des besoins deélicieux de 
notre Ame, 

de nos yeux, de nos sens ; 


conservateur 


& chaque 


amour des des 
langues, 

des lois, des gouvernements, 

qui nous ont, pour ainsi dire, 
emmaillottés 

dés le berceau, 

que nous pouvons 

vouloir modifier librement 


meoeurs, 


par notre propre lumiére 


et par notre volonté nationale, 
mais dont nous ne devons pas 


and the defence of that 
sacred right 

which every man 

coming into this world 

possesses of occupying his 
place 

in the sun on this earth (z2,, 
of living here below) ; 

the love of family, 

which is only one’s native 
land 

concentrated and pressed 

around the heart of its sons ; 

the love of father, mother, 

ancestors, of all those 

from whom we have received 
life, 

tenderness, language, loving- 
cares, 

an inheritance material or 
immaterial, 

on coming to take the place 

which they have prepared 
for us 

with them or after them 

under the roof or 

among the ancestral fields ; 

the love of woman, 

whom our arm is-bound to 
protect 

in her weakness ; 

the love of children, 

in whom we live again 





by the perpetuation of our | 


blood 

and to whom it is our duty 
to leave, 

even at the cost of our life, 

the soil, the name, the 
safety, the independence, 

the national honour, 

which constitute the dignity 
of our race ; 

the love of property (owner- 
ship), 

the preserving instinct of 
mankind, 

which embodies in every 
man 

a part of that earth 

out of which he is made ; 

the love of the sky, air, sea, 


of mountains, horizons, 

climates, severe or mild, 

but under which we have 
been born 

and which have become, 

through habit (cws/om), 

portions of ourselves, 

delightful exigencies of our 
souls, 

of our eyes, and of our 
senses ; 

the love of those customs, 
languages, ° 

laws, and governments, 

which have, so to speak, 
swathed (swaddled) us, 

from the very cradle, 

which we have-the-power 

to- insist-upon modifying 
freely 

in - accordance - with 
knowledge (igh?) 

and the will of the nation, 

but of which we ought not 


our 





permettre qu’on nous ex- 
proprie 

par la violence de l’épée 
étrangére, 

car la civilisation méme, 

imposée par la force, 

est une servitude, 

et la premiére condition 


pour qu’un progres social soit 
accepté 

par un peuple, c’est 

que ce peuple soit libre de le 
refuser. 

En récapitulant par la pensée 

toutes ces passions instinc- 
tives 

dont se compose pour nous 


l'amour de la patrie, 
et en y ajoutant encore 
une passion naturelle a 
V’homme, 
la passion 
mémoire, 
du souvenir de ses contem- 
porains 
et de ses descendants, 
de la gloire de la postérité 
ui inspire et qui récompense 
ans le lointain les grands 
sacrifices, 
les déyouements jusqu’’ la 
mort 
& son pays, on comprend que, 


de sa 


propre 


de toutes les nobles passions 
humaines, 

celle-la est la plus puissante 

parce quelle les contient 
toutes a la fois, 

et que, s'il y a dans histoire 


des efforts surnaturels 
d attendre de ’humanité, 
il du 


faut les attendre 


patriotisme. 


to permit anyone to dis- 
possess us 

by the violence of an alien 
sword, 

for civilisation itself, 

(when) imposed by force, 

is a slavery, 

and the first (essential) con- 
dition 

in order that social progress 
may be accepted 

by a nation, is 

that this nation should be at- 
liberty to refuse it. 

Byrecapitulating in thought 

all these instinctive pas- 
sions 

out of which (there) arises 
in us 

the love of the fatherland, 

and by adding thereto that 
other 

passion natural to man, 


the fondness for his own 
fame, ; 

for the memory of his con- 
temporaries 

and of his descendents, 

of the glory of posterity 

which inspires and rewards 

in the distant future those 
great sacrifices, 

devotion even to death 


to one’s country, we under- 
stand that, 
of all noble human passions, 


that one is the most powerful 

because it embraces them 
all in one, 

and because, if there are in 
history 

superhuman exertions 

to be expected from hu 
manity, 

it isfrom patriotism (alone) 
that we must expect them, 


Il, 


Toutes les fois qu’un pareil 
sentiment 

monte jusqu’a l’enthousiasme 
dans un pays, 

les femmes |’ éprouvent au 
méme degré, 

et méme a un degré supérieur 
aux hommes. 

La patrie ne leur appartient 
pas ; 

plus qu’A nous ; 

mais comme elles sont, 

par leur nature, 

plus impressionnables, 

plus sensibles_ et 
aimantes, 

elles s'incorporent plus per- 
sonnellement, 

par tous leurs sens 

et pas tout leur coeur, 

& ce qui les entoure. 

Cette chére et deélicieuse 
image 

de la patrie se compose, pour 
elles, 


plus 


Whenever such a feeling 


rises to enthusiasm in 
country, 

the women feel 
same degree, 

and even'to a greater degree 
than the men. 

The fatherland belongs not 


a 


it to the 


more to them than to us } 

but since they are, 

by nature, 

more impressionable, 

more sensitive and 
loving, 

they become personally more 
identified, 

in all their feelings 

and in all their love, 

with their surroundings. 

This beloved and delightful 
image 

of the fatherland is made 
up, with them, 


more 
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leurs de leurs 

sceurs, 
leurs 

époux, 
leurs 

foyers, 
leurs tombeaux, de leurs 

temples, 

de leurs dieux, 

et elles s’y attachent 

comme les choses faibles aux 
choses fortes, 

avec d’autant plus d’enlace- 
ments 

et de frénésie que, 


de métres, 


de fréres, de leurs 


de enfants, de leurs 


de 


quand ces appuis s’écroulent, 


elles périssent avec eux. 


of their mothers, sisters, 
brothers, husbands, 


of their children, their 
homes, 


their graves, their temples, 


their gods, 
and they cling to them 
as weak things to strong 


with all the more tenacity 


and passionate attachment 
that, 

when these supports fall 
away, 

they perish with them. 


Ill, 


Et puis (nos péres le savaient) 


la femme, inférieure par ses 
sens, 

est supérieure par son Ame. 

Les Gaulois lui attribuaient 

un sens de plus, le sens divin. 


lis avaient raison. 

La nature leur a donné 

deux sens douloureux, mais 
célestes, 

qui les distinguent 

et qui les élévent souvent 

au-dessus de la condition 
humaine : 

la pitié et l’enthousiasme. 

Par la pitié elles se dévouent, 

par Tenthousiasme _ elles 
s'exaltent. 

Exaltation ct dévouement, 


n’est-ce pas lA tout I’'héroisme? 


Elles ont plus de coeur et 

plus d’imagination 
rhomme : 

c’est dans l’imagination 

quest l’enthousiasme, 

«est dans le coeur 

quest le dévouement. 

Les femmes sont donc 

plus naturellement héroiques 
que les héros. 

Et quand cet héroisme doit 
aller 

jusqu’au merveilleux, 

c'est Tune femme 

qu'il faut attendre le miracle. 

Les hommes s’arréteraient 4 
la vertu. 


que 


And then (our fathers knew 
it) 

woman, (though) physically 
inferior, 

is superior in soul. 

The Gauls attributed to her 

an additional sense, the 
sense divine. 

They were right. 

Nature has given them 

two torturing but heavenly 
senses, 

which distinguish them 

and which often raise them 

above the ordinary state of 
man : 

pity and enthusiasm. 

Through pity they 
their devotion, 

through enthusiasm 
spiritual exaltation. 

Enthusiasm and self-devo- 
tion, 

do not these 
heroism ? 

They have more heart and 

more imagination than man: 


show 


their 


constitute 


it is in the imagination 

that enthusiasm exists, 

it is in the heart 

that devotion resides. 

Women are therefore 

by nature more heroic than 
heroes. 

And when this heroism 


rises to the marvellous, 

it is from woman 

that we must expect miracles, 
Man would stop at virtue. 


IV, 


‘Toutes les nations ont 

dans leurs annales 

quelques-uns de ces miracles 
de patriotisme 

dont une femme est l’instru- 
ment 

dans les mains de Dieu. 

Quand tout est désespéré 


dans une cause nationale, 
il ne faut pas désespérer 
encore, 


All nations have 
in their history 


some of these miracles of 


patriotism 
of which a woman is the 
instrument 
in the hands of God. 
When everything 
spaired of 
in a national cause, 
still we must not despair, 


de- 


Is 





s'il reste un foyer de résist- 
ance 

dans un cceur de femme, 

qu'elle s’appelle Judith, 

Clélie, Jeanne d’Arc, 

la Cava en Espagne, 

Vittoria Colonna en Italie, 

Charlotte Corday de nos 
jours. 

A Dieu ne plaise 

que je compare celles que je 
cite ! 

Judith et Charlotte Corday se 
dévouérent, 

mais elles se 
jusqu’au crime. 

Leur inspiration fut héroique, 

mais leur héroisme se trompa 
d’arme : 

il prit le 
meurtrier, 

au lieu de saisir le glaive du 
héros. 

Leur dévouement fut célébre, 


dévouérent 


poignard du 


mais il fut flétri, et c’est juste. 
Jeanne d’Arc ne s’arma que 
de l’'épée de son pays : 

aussi fut-elle pour son temps, 
non pas seulement l’inspirée 


du patriotisme, 
mais l’inspirée de Dieu. 


if there remain a centre of 
resistance 

in a woman’s heart, _ 

whether she is called Judith, 

Clelia, Joan of Arc, 

la Cava in Spain, 

Vittoria Colonna in Italy, 

or Charlotte Corday in our 
days. 

God forbid 

that I should compare those 
whom I have mentioned ! 

Judith and Charlotte Corday 
devoted themselves, 

but they devoted themselves 
to a crime. 

Their inspiration was heroic, 

but their heroism mistook its 
weapon: / 

it grasped tht dagger of 
the assassin, 

instead of seizing the hero’s 
sword. 

Their devotion was cele- 
brated, ‘ 

but it-was branded, and that 
is just. 

Joan of Arc only armed her- 
self 

with the 
country ; 

therefore she was for her 
time, 

not only a woman inspired 
by patriotism, 

but inspired by God. 


sword of her 


V. 


Ces inspirations, P 
dont les crédulités populaires 


font des merveilles, 

sont-elles des miracles sur- 
naturels en effet, 

des évocations matériellement 
divines, 

appelant par leurs noms 

des jeunes filles dans la foule 

pour leur donner la mission 


de sauver leur nation ? 

ou sont-elles simplement 

des miracles naturels, 

des sommations muettes 

de inspiration intérieure, 

des contre-coups épars et 
répercutés 

de limpression d’un peuple 
entier 

résumant ses souffrances 

dans un seul cceur, 

son cri dans un seul cri, 

et opérant ainsi, par une 
seule main, 

le prodige du salut de tous ? 


L’historien sérieux ne se pose 
seulement pas 
ces questions et ces doutes. 


S’il réprouve le sarcasme, 

cette impiété contre l’admira- 
tion, 

dont un grand homme a 
profané son génie 


en cherchant & profaner, 


These inspirations, 

out of which popular cre- 
dulity 

makes miracles, 

are they in reality super- 
natural miracles, 

emanations materially di- 
vine, 

calling out by their names 

young girls in the crowd 

in order to give them the 
mission 

of saving their nation ? 

Or are they simply 

miracles of nature, 

silent calls 

of inward inspiration, 

scattered and réverberated 
echoes 

of the impression of an 
entire nation 

concentrating its sufferings 

in one single heart, 

its cry in one single cry, 

and effecting thus, by one 
single hand, 

the miracle of the salvation 
of all? 

The serious historian does 
not put to himself only 
these questions and these 

doubts. 
If he reproves sarcasm, 
that sin against admiration, 


with which a great man 
(Voltaire) has profaned 
his genius 

while seeking to profane 
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cette pauvre martyre de la this poor martyr of the 
patrie, fatherland, 

il n’introduit pas dans Vhis- he does not introduce into 
toire history 

les puérilités de Pimagination the puerilities of the popular 
populaire. imagination. 

Le miracle de ’héroisme est The miracle of heroism is 

plus grand que celui de la greater than that of fiction. 
légende. 

Il ne le discute pas, il le He does not discuss it, he 
raconte, relates it. 

La critique tombe Criticism is disarmed (falls) 

devant la_ sincérité d’un before the sincerity of a 
enfant. child. 

L’enthousiasme est un feu Enthusiasm is a sacred fire. 
sacré, 

On n’analyse pas la flamme, We do not analyse 

flame, 

on s’y éblouit et on s’y brile. wearedazzledand burnt by it. 

Volia lesprit dans lequel This is the spirit in which 

nous allons raconter cette we shall relate this history, 
histoire, 

plus semblable & un récit de resembling rather a story 
la Bible from the Bible 

qu’&A une page du monde than a page of the new 
nouveau, world, 


(Zo be continued.) 


the 
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Model Essays for Pupil Teachers. 
BY C. J. DAWSON, B.A, 
Ex-President of the N.U.E.T. 


I, 


Puptt Teachers in the later years of their engagement 
and other candidates in Government Examinations 
are often required to write short essays on subjects 
connected with their work, or on questions of general 
interest. It is found that, many students: experience 
considerable difficulty in producing satisfactory com- 
positions in the short time at their disposal in the 
examination. The object of this series of papers is to 
provide such help as may be useful in preparing 
students for these tests, The way in which we pro- 
pose to render this assistance is to give hints and 
suggestions for the construction of brief essays in 
general and for dealing with subjects which have 
already been, or are likely to be given, as tests in 
examinations. We intend also to place before our 
readers each month one specimen essay, which, with- 
out any pretension to be a model of perfection, may 
fairly serve as an example of what would be likely to 
secure satisfactory marks, Ata later stage we hope 
to arrange for competitions in essay writing, and to 
offer prizes for the best essays written by our students. 

We shall not at the outset lay down a number of 
general rules for the writing of essays. Such rules as 
may be desirable will be far better and more service- 
able if they are deduced as the results of careful 
observation of examples and practical attempts to 
imitate them. 

A knowledge of the rules of syntax and the ability 
to apply them are almost essential to any success in 
composition, and in the case of pupil teachers: may 
be fairly assumed. On this point we would now only 
suggest special care in the placing of relative pro- 
nouns, and a sparing use of participles, 





Punctuation is a matter of some importance, though 
the practice of good writers is in many respects vari- 
able. With regatd to the use of stops the careful 
observation suggested above will form the best founda- 
tion for reasonable and consistent practice, 


As a means of affording further assistance to our 
readers, and at the same time exemplifying our idea 
of the exercise of essay writing, we select as the sub- 
ject of our first specimen essay— 


THE WRITING or Essays. 


The term ‘essay’ is applied to compositions widely 
different in their character, in their subject, in their 
length, It may be worth while to consider what is the 
true meaning of the term essay, so that we may be 
able to see how far it is properly applied to these 
various compositions. 

Now, the derivation of a word, though it does not 
always afford a ready explanation of its current mean- 
ing, does very often guide us to the essential element 
which underlies its different applications. What, then, 
is the etymology of the word essay? It is derived 
from the Latin exagium, a balance, or weighing, and 
it comes through the Italian sagio, and French essaie. 
Thus it is practically the same as our word assay, a 
trial, testing, or examination ; and it is interesting to 
know that formerly the word was pronounced with the 
accent on the second syllable, as the verb essay, to 
attempt, is still. 

Hence we may gather that an essay means properly 
the consideration and setting forth of what can be 
said on different sides or different views of a subject 
in order to weigh and balance these views, and so 
arrive, or assist in arriving, at a reasonable conclusion. 
The essays of Montaigne, of Lord Bacon, and other 
early essayists very closely correspond to this definition ; 
though it should be borne in mind that the writer of 
an essay towards the elucidation of a subject does not 
always, perhaps not usually, state his conclusions in 
any dogmatic, or even definite, form, 

Bacon's Essays are unrivalled examples of the con- 
densed expression of thoughts which touch almost all 
sides of the subjects they deal with. The bright, 
terse, wise, and witty sayings of which they so largely 
consist have been called ‘texts for thinking, rather 
than thoughts fully thought out.’ The antitheses, in 
which they abound, show how remarkably they con- 
form to the original idea of the essay, as a balancing 
and weighing of opinions. 

The brevity of most of Bacon’s Essays must not 
mislead us. An essay may be described as less 
elaborate than a treatise or dissertation; but even 
such a great work as Locke’s Essay on the Human 
Understanding may, with a wise thinker’s modesty, be 
quite properly named an essay; since it is an attempt 
or endeavour to analyse and make clear the nature and 
working of the human intellect. 

If we examine the writings of the later essayists— 
Addison, Steele, Johnson, Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, 
Losd Macaulay, and the eminent reviewers, down to 
the master critic of our day—Mr. Matthew Arnold—we 
shall generally find the tentative, deliberative element 
present in greater or less degree, whether combined 
with the light and sportive manner of some, or the 
weighty and learned style of others, 

From these considerations we may deduce the fol- 
lowing as a fairly serviceable definition :—An essay is 
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a form of literary composition, in which various 
thoughts on a particular subject are brought together 
in some connected order with a view to the formation 
of correct opinions on that subject. 

Let us now briefly consider what may be necessary 
to write a good essay. In the first place we must have 
knowledge of the subject, or ideas respecting it; and 
next we must have ability to express our ideas, As 
to the first of these essentials, we may quote Cobbett’s 
advice, ‘Sit down to write what you have thought, and 
not to think what you shall write.’ Success will be 
most likely to attend the efforts of the essay writer 
when his pen is guided by a mind full of his subject. 
This cannot always be secured by the candidates at an 
examination ; but even in that case it will be well for 
the writer to spend a portion of the available time in 
thinking carefully over his subject, and in making an 
outline or skeleton of his essay. Where choice is pos- 
sible he should, of course, choose the topic on which he 
knows most. But in order to be able to deal with 
questions which may be proposed two courses will be 
specially helpful : one is to store our minds with know- 
ledge, and ‘the thoughts of other men;’ and the 
other is to accustom ourselves to reflect on what we 
read, and hear, and observe. If, in our walks through 
the streets or fields, we let our minds play round a 
subject to which we have given attention we shall find 
hosts of thoughts grouping and arranging themselves 
for future use, 

With regard to such facility in writing as depends on 
skill in expressing ideas rather than on the possession 
of thoughts to express, two courses will in this matter 
also be helpful. First, let the student remember 
Johnson's advice to anyone who would acquire a pure 
and easy English style, that he should devote his days 
and his nights to Addison, and let him spend what 
time he can spare in reading carefully the works not 
only of Addison, but of the best writers before and since 
his time; and then recalling the proverb ‘ Practice 
makes perfect,’ let him exercise himself frequently in 
the art of writing brief essays. Reading, observation, 
reflection, and practical effort are the means by which 
success may be most surely attained. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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otv to Teach School Children to Sing 
from Jotes. 


BY W. G, McCNAUGHT, 
Associate of The Royal Academy of Music; 
Luspector of Singing under the London School Board. 


1. The chief object of the suggestions on how to teach 
singing given in this series of papers will be to afford help 
to teachers who may need it, in preparing school children 
to meet the note-singing musical requirements of the 
Education Department. But as those requirements repre- 
sent only a minimum standard of sigh/-singing power (no 
mention of a standard of difficulty is made in connection 
with the prepared songs) it is absolutely necessary in any 
rational course to provide for the study of musical and 
other facts that go beyond, or are not included in the 
requirements. 





2. It should be noted that the requirements (hereafter 
called the Code) do not pretend to unfold a method of 
teaching. Roughly, no doubt, the Code does bring in 
topics and facts in an educational order, but its main 
purpose is to provide a means of easy examination that 
can be applied to pupils taught on any method. 


3. In these lessons the Tonic Sol-fa Method is used at 
first, not only because the writer believes it the best for 
beginners, but because it is most likely to be demanded 
by those to whom the lessons are addressed. The Staft 
Notation will be dealt with, if possible, when the expla- 
nations in Tonic Sol-fa Notation are completed. 


4. The ability of the teacher to sing and pattern all the 
exercises to be given is assumed. For the most elemen- 
tary work the standard of ability represented by the elemen- 
tary certificate of the Tonic Sofa College is necessary, 
and for the higher work the standard of the intermediate 
certificate is the lowest that can be mentioned. Neither 
of these examinations tests a teacher’s power to teach 
singing scientifically ; they are simply certificates of prac- 
tical skill and nothing more. Every school teacher-who 
wishes to thoroughly prepare for this subject, and to have 
his qualification to teach properly tested, should study the 
course and be examined or the new school teacher's cer- 
tificate of the Tonic Sol-fa College, the requirements for 
which go over the whole ground of a school teacher's 
work so far as singing is concerned. 


5. The apparatus required at first is very slight. 
A good blackboard, a tuning fork, the parts of ‘Code 
Music Drill’ and of ‘Code Singing Tests’ * will provide 
ample material for a start. Modulators and charts, song 
books can be added gradually as required. Nearly all 
the preliminary work can be best done by a teacher using 
the hand signs and facing the class and occasionally 
pointing to a written exercise on the blackboard. 


6. The Code groups the Standards as follows :— 


Div, I. Infants 

» II. Standards I. and IT. 

me III. and IV. 

oo. e¥e - V. and upwards, 


It will be convenient to deal with the requirements of 
each division in turn. 


7. Infants. To sol-fa the doh chord in any easy order. 
An easy order obviously excludes difficulties. The diffi- 
cult leaps in the doh chord are d' m—s, m, and when 8, 
(lower 8) has occurred, 8 d. These leaps then are by im- 
plication excluded from examinations but they should on 
no account be omitted from practice. All through the 
lessons the teacher should sing ¢o and not w#th pupils. 
Not only is this plan less exhausting to the teacher but it 
is the only effective way of reaching pupils’ ears and 
minds. With Infants, the compass to aimed for 
should be generally from about C to C' or D', Some 
little children can reach higher sounds and cannot get 
down to C, 


8. The first care of a teacher should be to get the chil- 
dren to imitate single sounds or little groups of sounds. 
All those who are best able to do this should be arranged 
at the back and those who have bad or indifferent ears 
should be placed in the front and told to listen. A great 
deal depends upon the proper musical classification of 
children in an infant class. If all are allowed to sing 
always, the best ears and voices are gradually but certainly 
ruined, whereas if the voices are properly sorted. the good 
ones not only rapidly improve but exert a surprising 
influence over the other children, so much so indeed that 
one by one it will be found possible to allow the excluded 
to join with the others. 





* Code M. D., in four parts, price ad., and Code S. T., price 4d., in either 
notation. J. Curwen and Sons. 
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9. As soon as a reasonable number of the class can be 
got to imitate sounds or sing little songs learnt by ear, the 
systematic teaching of the doh chord may be commenced. 
the teacher patterns a sound and calls it do/ (taking care 


to secure a good vowel), and then in the same manner | 


patterns so#. The hand signs are taught, and many 
exercises given with fresh sounds for doh. Ear exercises, 
such as “ how many dohs and sohs do I sing ” (teacher sings 
dddsss8, &c.), now follow. Then me is carefully pat- 
terned, first as a single tone, then from so/, then after ds, 
and on another occasion from d (as d ms), the hand sign 
being used throughout. All orders of succession of 
dms should be practised in several keys, and the names 
should be boldly written on the blackboard, thus— 

soh 

me 

doh 
and the children taught to follow pointing. Appeals to 
the ear should be constant. The attention of the ear 
then becomes a habit, and ear exercises to children thus 
trained become easy when they reach the upper standards. 
The high doh (d') will next follow. It is best introduced 
as a single sound, then from s (dms d'), then from d 
(d d'), then from m (dm d'), and afterwards mixed with the 
other tones in every conceivable way. ‘The leap d! mis 
difficult in most circumstances in which it occurs. It may 
be fixed upon the memory by drawing attention to the 
comparative sadness and quietness of me, and contrasting 
its effect with that of its harder and bolder companion 
soh. A good exercise is to get the class, and afterwards 
individuals, to undertake to try to sing the me after the 
teacher sings the other tones of the chord in any suc- 
cession, 

10. The thorough teacher must not rest content with 
teaching the doh chord with only the range dms d'. 
Using a higher sound for d, say F or G, the low soh (s,) 
should now be introduced, and the range 8,dm8 syste- 
matically worked at. The attraction of the ear to the 
lowest note hitherto heard in a passage is very great, and 
especially to low 8. The leap 8 d will often be sung 8 8,, 
in such a passage as— . 

ds,s,dmssmds,s,dmsd 

11. Besides the doh chord three songs must be pre- 
sented in this division. ‘These songs should be taught by 
ear. There is no objeétion to their being taught by 
pattern from the modulator, and it should not be supposed 
that they must be tunes formed upon the doh chord. 
They should be real infant songs, with a limited compass, 
and the words should be well within the comprehension of 
the children. No infant school teacher should allow hes 
self to be persuaded to teach some ‘ higher’ music under 
the mistaken impression that in this way the taste of the 
children will be raised. Part singing should not be 
attempted in the infant class. At most a very easy round 
that certainly can be sung sweetly and in tune may be 
introduced for amusement, or a teacher may sing such a 
round ‘against’ the class. If part-singing is introduced 
to an infant class the chances are that many children will 
acquire a deplorable habit of singing out of tune, and 
there is absolutely nothing gained to compensate for such 
a disastrous result. Nowadays there is an enormous 
literature of good songs for children to choose from. 
‘ The Linnet,’ ‘The Second Linnet,’ ‘ Infant School Songs’ 
(a unique collection), all published by Curwens, give ample 
choice. In practising songs the greatest care should be 
given to the sweetness of the musical tone, and the clear 
utterance of the words. No singing lesson should last 
more than about 20 minutes, and if the children’s voices 
are obviously fatigued before that time the lesson should 
be discontinued. 

12. The maintenance of pitch should be the constant 
concern of the teacher. In singing songs there is not the 
same objection to the teacher singing with the pupils as 
there is when exercises are being practised. A teacher 





with a good clear voice can often keep up the pitch by 
beginning lines with the children, but she must take care | 
not to allow this practice to become habitual, 

(To be continued.) 


Our Certificate Class. 


BY DR, GEORGE BEACH, 


Head Master of Christ Church School, Macclesfield. 


THE space at our disposal being somewhat limited, we shall 
plunge at once ‘i medias.res.’ Fifteen years’ experience in 
‘coaching ’ for this Exam, has taught us that in the preparation 
of these ‘hints,’ only the most ample knowledge of the subject 
will suffice. Accordingly the compiler has written to the 
authorities of twenty of our Training Colleges, requesting their 
kindly assistance and advice. A most gratifying number of 
instructive replies, viz., sixteen, has been received (for which 
hearty thanks are here tendered) supplying information respect- 
ing the college ‘routines,’ the text books used, the relative 
value of the subjects, and numerous other important points, 
Appended to this article will be found a list of text books 
recommended either by the writer or actually in use in the 
colleges. 

When we consider that ‘Student in Training’ are super- 
intended by able and experienced tutors, can assist one another, 
are not corporcally jaded and mentally exhausted by five hours 
daily teaching, are surrounded by an educational atmosphere, 
are compelled to a certain amount of healthful exercise, are 
suitably dieted, and constrained to a regular course of living, 
that their average daily study nominally amounts to six hours, 
we are apparently forced to the conclusion that none but the 
most talented and industrious acting teachers can under their 
manifold disadvantages compete with students in training ; 
nevertheless we can confidently assert that if an acting teacher, 
ordinarily well informed and of average ability, will conscien- 
tiously study from three to three and a half hours daily 
(including Saturdays) he will be able to pass the Certificate 
Exam. with credit. 


Very few persons can habitually study more than four hours 
per day, and the average training college student does not 
really utilise more time. Some of the Lectures he attends are 
merely ‘ padding,’ some require no intellectual exertion, others 
are on Religious knowledge, much of his ‘ private study’ time 
is not used for ‘regulation’ purposes and he has to spend 
seventy-five hours during the year in the practising school, 
whilst his holidays amount to about fourteen weeks per annum. 

A critical inspection of the college routines (of which we 
have now several before us) will show (excluding Music, Draw- 
ing, Reading and Religious knowledge) a daily average of three 
and a half hours of Lecture and two and a half hours of private 
study. 


It is not impossible for the acting teacher to compete against 
this, as far as time is concerned; what he really needs is 
TUITION and GUIDANCE, and these in some small measure 
we intend to supply, particularly in such subjects as Mathe- 
matics and Grammar. 

Should the candidate, however, be able to procure personal 
supervision and instruction, he should by all means secure them, 
and we are sure that few Head Teachers would ‘begrudge’ a 
few minutes spent in ‘ assisting their Assistants’ in their studies ; 
but in order to be successful, the student must not attempt ‘ to 
cram at the last,’ must begin his course betimes, must put his 
whole soul into the work, must practise much self-denial, and 
must (next to his school duties) make passing the Certificate 
Exam. the object of his life during the year 1888, 

We do not presume to dictate small rules of life and conduct, 
for if the student need these, he has not moral and intellectual 
fibre firm enough to pull him through the struggle ; and more- 
over these rules are not specially applicable to our Exam., yet 
if any special difficulty assail him, suitable advice will readily be 
given him through the medium of these columns. 

A broad path is therefore left wherein to walk, and routines 
(which have demanded many hours of thought and consultation 
to compile) both for males and females, are furnished. 

They are drawn up on the basis of four weeks’ study, and may 
be serviceably used until the near neighbourhood of the exami- 
nation, 

‘Towards the compilation of the one for females, several highly 
qualified and successful Head Mistresses, whose esteemed co- 
operation throughout the year has been secured, have 
furnished valuable hints, 
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Several subjects (with which we shall deal more fully here- 
after) being omitted from the routine, demand a few words in 
passing. 


1, ReEApDInGc.—This will be heard by H. M. Inspector — 
his annual visit to the school, No repetition will be required. 


2. TKACHING.—The candidate will be tequired to teach a 
class in the presence of H. M. Inspector upon his annual visit. 


‘Three or four ‘Notes of Lessons’ should be prepared and 
submitted. Although Inspectors frequently ask for a lesson on 
an unprepared subject, yet the notes have a good effect upon 
the mind of the Examiner. 


3. Scrence.—‘ Acting Teachers who attend the Christmas 
Examination will receive additional marks for any two of the 
specified science subjects (for list see Syllabus, Science, Art. §), #7 
which they may | ae obtained a first or second class in the 
advanced stage or in honours at one of the May Examinations 

eld by the Science and Art Department.’ 


No candidate, unless fairly well advanced, should dissipate 
his energies by attempting to obtain marks for science, but 
should concentrate his powers upon the subjects given in our 
routine, 


(These marks should, however, have been gained during 
apprenticeship, or at least some time previous to the candidate's 
certificate year, ) 


Magnetism and Electricity, Agriculture or Physiography, 
according to taste and opportunity, can be recommended, but 
Mechanics and Animal Physiology should be avoided, as the 
Examiners are hard to satisfy in the two latter subjects, 


4. DrawinG.—‘ Annual Examinations in Drawing are held 
at the various local drawing schools in connection with the 
Department of Science and Art, at times to be learned from the 
masters of those schools.’ 


Whether drawing should be taken or not depends upon the 
direction of the candidate's ability. If he can command success 
with comparative ease, two subjects should be attempted ; 
otherwise our remarks under the head ‘ 3. Science,’ apply. 


5. Music.—This is a very easy and a very pleasant study, 
and most certainly should be attempted. However, ‘ Acting 
Teachers who take the music paper must produce a certificate from 
some competent person (such as the organist of their church) that 
they have ** such an amount of skill, vocal or instrumental, as is 
sufficient for the purpose of teaching children to sing from notes.”’ 


Although the subject does not appear in our routine, we shall 
treat of it somewhat later on, merely now advising the student 
to recreate himself with its practice, 


Return we now to our routines and their explanation, 


We assume that the candidate will devote nineteen hours 
per week to secure his certificate. A critical examination of the 
routines will show that in the seventy-six hours per month 
EVERY SPECIFIED PORTION of the subjects attempted (except 
in the case of Mathematics), may be attacked. Nor do we 
consider this method unscientific. It has been our successful 
plan for all the examinations which our good luck has caused us 
to be present at; and our position was similar to that of our 
readers in that we had no tutor, but simply possessed published 
helps similar (in kind, if higher in degree) to these ‘ hints.’ 


By this method too much time is not devoted to favourite 
subjects ; the distasteful ones are not neglected, the parallel 
lines travelled mutually strengthen each other, and no part of 
the curriculum is left untouched through miscalculation or an 
unforeseen loss of time, and the student will be reminded in 
case the daily quota be neglected. If the candidate think he 
cannot manipulate so many threads at once, he will find him- 
self, after a fair trial, agreeably mistaken. His faculties will 
rise to the occasion, his mind, like a generous steed, answer to 
the call; and he will have developed his abilities, will have 
educated himself, in addition to acquiring a certificate that he 
possesses a certain amount of information. 


We would here (as a graduate) remark that we estimate the 
First Division Certificate as highly (if we consider knowledge 
only) as an ordinary B.A. Degree taken at any university. It 
is the fault of the Department that it is sometimes not so educa- 
tional, 





MATHEMATICS, however, must be approached in a different 
way. It is a fabric, built with surprising consistency, brick by 
brick, story by story, but founded upon an astonishingly few 
principles. We cannot commence to construct all its stories at 
once: the beginner is unable simultaneously to study every 
book of Euclid, or every rule of Algebra. 


a so much of our former principle applies 
that we may synchronically master the principles and details of 
its various branches, Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, and Mensu- 
ration. 


The routine is not adapted to a CALENDAR month ; by how 
many days it may exceed the lunar, in those many the student 
can revise, supplement, and regain lost ground. 


In the present article we have not mapped out a syllabus for 
March, nor subjoined any list of exercises, in order that students 
who intend following our guidance may have time to obtain a 
good start in Science and Drawing, to procure the necessary 
text-books, to free themselves from impeding engagements, to 
furbish-up rusty knowledge, and to acquire such an acquaintance 
with the requisite subjects that the April article will find them 
ready equipped and with loins girded for our educational 
journey. 


ON SUITABLE BOOKS, 


A list is given below of works peculiarly suitable to the 
Certificate course. Most of them are in use at one or more of 
principal Training Colleges. When possible, procure them 
interleaved, and for each Text Book provide a companion 
manuscript-book of suitable size. 


Many candidates will probably possess other suitable books 
not mentioned ; but if they are in any doubt as to their utility, 
we shall be glad to advise. 


Don’t fail to secure the necessary books, to do so will be as 
hurtful as ‘ sparing seed corn.’ 
LIST. 
Males and Females, 
Miscellaneous—Heller’s Code, Model Answers to Certificate 


Questions in ‘PRACTICAL ‘TEACHER,’ Stormonth’s or 
Chambers’ Dictionary. 


School Management.—Gladman’s School Method, Jevon’s 
Logic Primer, Carpenter’s School Hygiene, Life of Pestalozzi. 

Geography.—Richardson’s. 

History.—t Ross’ Larger History, Curtis’ Date Book. 

Arithmetic.—Pendlebury’s or Hamblin Smith’s, Capel’s Catch 
Questions, 


English —Julius Czsesar (Clarendon Press, Interleaved), 
Macaulay’s Addison (Clarendon Press), Marmaduke Hewitt’s 
Mother Tongue, or Daniel’s or Smith’s Grammar. 


Males Only. 


Geography. — Cowham’s Articles in ‘PRACTICAL 
TEACHER,’ 1887 {see under head Miscellaneous) or Find- 
later’s Physiography, Parts I. and II., Philip’s Student’s Atlas, 

History.—Justin Macarthy’s Short History of our own times, 

Algebra. —Todhunter’s Larger, or Hall and Knight’s Higher. 

Mensuration.—Munn’s, 

Geometry.—Todhunter’s Euclid, Egan’s Deductions, Parts 
I, and II 

Females Only. 

Geography.—Faunthorpe’s British Colonies, Faunthorpe’s 
Maps of British Empire. 

History.—Davies’ Manual of Eighteenth Century. 


Domestic Economy.—Faunthorpe's Household Science, Car- 
penter’s School Hygiene (see School Management). 


Needlework.—Stanley's Needlework Book, Needlework Dia- 
rams for Certificate Exam., 1887, published by Howarth 
arnes. 


(Zo be continued.) 


Sn DS 


t There are better Histories but none more suitable for this particular 
purpose, as the Examiners seem to cull their questions therefrom. 
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Pupil Teacher Examination Papers 
(Scotland). 


28ru January, 1888, 


CANDIDATES. 
FIRST PAPER. 
(7wo hours and a half allowed for this Paper.) 


Dictation. 


Write from dictation, in a neat hand, with correct spelling 
and punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector. 


Arithmetic. 
MALES. 


1. If 1 ton 4 cwt. 1 qr. 20 lbs. cost £18, what should 1 ton 
8 cwt. 2 qrs. cost ? 


1 ton 4 cwt. I qr. 20 Ibs. : 1 ton. 8 cwt.2 qrs. 3: £18 : x 


or 
3192 lbs. 


£21. Ans, 


2. If 16 men get £100 in wages for 20 days’ work, how 
much should 5 men get for 12 days’ work ? 


16 men 5 men ]., : 
20 days : 12 days fi £100 : x 


#too X § X 12 _ £18 15s. Ans. 


~ 16 X 20 

ci — by Practice the value of 365 cwt. of tallow at 
17 16s. 4d, per cwt, 

_- * 
365 9 Oo 
er 
6205 0 Oo 
182 10 0 
121 13 4 
30 8 4 


6539 1 8 


4. If £400 gain £30 12s, in 6 months, in what time will 
£900 gain £25 10s, ? 

#900 : £400 

612s. : 510s. 

6 mos. X 400 X 510 _ 

900 xX 612 = 


or 
2736 lbs. 
£18 X 3192 
2730 


cost of 365 cwt. at £1 


417 
10s, 
6s. 8d. 
1s. 8d. 


£17 18s. 4d. 


10s. 
6s. 8d. 
Is. 8d. 


huduad 





} tt 6mos, : x 


i mos. Ans, 





FEMALES, 


1. Make out in due form a bill for— 
24} yds. calico, at 8}d. per yd. 
i of silk, each 19} yds., at 4s. 3d. per yard 
36 pairs of gloves at 3s. 114d. per pair 
40° yds, tape at 6}d. per dozen yds. 


me Glasgow, 28th Jan., 1888. 
William Fraser, Esq. 


Bought of John McCallum. 

; 

Wee 

_—- silk, each 19} yds., at 4s. 3d. per yd. oop 82 33 

36 pairs gloves, at 3s. 11}d. per pair , oe F-2 

40 yds. tape, at 63d. per doz. yds. ... see « 8 8 
20 I 


244 yds. calico, at 84d. per yard... : 


Re\ceived paymejnt. 


28th Jan., 1888, 


Jolm gems 


- 





2. Find by Practice the price of 1025 articles at £1§ 13s. 9}d. 
each, 


price of 102§ arts. at £1 

each 
10s, = 4 ” 
38. 4d. ” 
i s. 4d. ” 

lois 14 ‘ » S15 138. ofc, 


3. Find by Practice the price of 119 tons 7 cwt. 14 Ibs, at 
£2 10s. per ton, 
Le 4 


210 0 
119 

[297 10 0 

dofiton | o 12 6 
1s 1» ° 5°° 
ts of 2cwt.) o 3 1 


£ 298 10 7} = 


4. Find, by Practice, the price of 29 firkins of butter, each 
I cwt. 1 qr. 14 lbs. at £6 10s. per cwt. 


= value of 1 ton 


11g tons 

5 cwt. 

2 cwt. 

14 lbs, 

119 tons 7 cwt. 
14 lbs. 


5 cwt. 
2 ” 
14 lbs. 


(a) 
I qr of 1 cwt. 
14 lbs. of 1 qr. 


price of 1 cwt. 
0 «=o Be 
oo ©6«=«-—s«8 a. 
pee 1 cwt. I qr. 14 lbs. 


Hun i 


£ sd. 
(0) 29 © O= price of 29 fiks, at £1 
9 each 
= ” £9 ” 
= oo - 8B 


£8 18s. od. ,, 


61 00 
Deduct 1s. 3d. = 7, of £1} 1 16 3 


£259 39 


Grammar. 


‘If all the misfortunes of mankind were cas¢ into a public 
stock, to be egually distributed among the whole species, those 
who now think themselves the most unhappy would prefer the 
share they already possess defore that which would fall to them 
by such a division.’ 


1. Parse fully the words in italics. 


PARSING. 


were—irreg. subst. verb (am, was, deen), indic., past, 3rd 
pers., plur.,agr. with subj. misfortunes ; auxiliary of 
voice to 

cast—complete part. pass. of irreg. trans, verb cast, cast, 
cast. ‘ 

were cast—irreg. trans. verb, pass. voice, indic., past, indef., 
3rd pers., plur. agr. with subj. ‘ misfortunes,’ 

eqgually—adv. of manner, mod, distributed. 

distributed—complete part. pass. of reg. trans. verb, attrib, 
to ‘misfortunes,’ and forming part of ‘to be dis- 
tributed,’ pres., infin., pass. 

whole—quantifying adj., qual. ‘ species,’ 

those—demonstr. adj. pron., mas. or fem., plur. (of that), 
nom, subj. of ‘ would — 

before—prep. showing relation bet. ‘would prefer’ and 
‘ that,’ gov. obj. case. 

would—irreg. auxil. defec: verb (will, would), indic., past., 
forming with 

fall—pot. mood, past, indef., 3rd pers., sing. of irreg. 
intrans. verb (fa//, fell, fallen), agr. with subj. ‘which,’ 


2. What is meant oY regular, and what by irregular com- 
parison of adjectives? Compare the adjectives i//, nigh, upmost, 
gay, cruel, and first. 


Adjectives are said to be regudarly compared when to the 
positive degree we add -er or -r to form the comparative, and 
-est or -st to form the suferlative:—as, positive, Jong ; compar., 
longer; superl., longest. Pos., fine ; compar., finer ; superl., 
finest. When adjectives are not compared according to the 
rule above, they are said to be irregularly compared, as good, 
better, best. 
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Pos. Comp. SUPER. 
ill worse worst 
nigh (adv.) nigher nighest or next 


up ( prep.) upper upmost or uppermost 
gay gayer gayest 
cruel more cruel most cruel 

fore (adv.) former first or foremost 


3. Analyse the following simple sentences : -- 


(a). I walked through the river on foot. 
(4). This general has just finished a war of ten years’ dura- 
tion. 
(c). ‘ Meanwhile the winged heralds by command 
Of sovereign power with awful ceremony 
And trumpet's sound throughout the host proclaim 
A solemn council.’ 


~ ~ 
-~ eo b=] e 
7) es 6.9 
7) = ous 
ss -— = ». % o 
a. o = ac = 
4 sy B: S886.ea 
. ro) 
5 - 2 SB: e888 
2 > 3 E ie 
, EE P=: 2°35. 2 
‘a - = Susces 
~ e ‘ = 
- £3 z BESS ee 
“ ~ 6s 3 ee 92 
~ pe = g —e" 3 
we BE « :% 
36 BS E 
2 oo 6:58 
3° 2 
4 BS Fe 
- on iii 
a 2. gs a. 
Y ‘ses ES | 
pe -.) 228 
= » § & 93 
= Ss ps ‘= 
~ > 3 r] | 
co) } 
Pa) a) 
> z s & 
3) — n i} 
= | o£ ‘E 3 
= | ‘s <x 8 
a ( 2 e & 
oe £ 
a 
- oS Be 
Q fa berg 
we 7) ea 
ia = 7) > & 
=< ~ -@o 
77 = bg 
fo =) 
r 
ws 
7 
= = S > | 
iP a J = 
be 
~Y 


SECOND PAPER. 
(One hour and a half allowed for this paper.) 
Geography. 


1. Name in order the ee and bays round the coast of 
Ireland, beginning with Lough Foyle. 


Loughs and Bays of Ireland. —Lough Foyle, Belfast Lough, 
Strangford Lough, Dundalk Bay, Dublin Bay, Waterford Har- 
bour, Youghal Harbour, Cork Harbour, Kinsale Harbour, 
Bantry Bay, Estuary of Shannon, Galway Bay, Clew Bay, 
Blacksod Bay, Sligo Bay, Donegal Bay, Lough Swilly. 


2. Where, and for what noted, are Southwark, Worcester, 
Stockport, Coventry, Stoke-upon-Trent, Nottingham, Halifax, 
Keswick ? 


Southwark, in Surrey, on S.E. bank of the Thames, forming 
one of the great divisions of London. 

Worcester is the county town of Worcestershire, on the 
Severn, and noted for china, gloves, lace, leather, &c. Here 
Cromwell defeated the army of Charles II. in 1651. 


Stockport is a town on the Mersey, partly in Cheshire . 


and partly in Lancashire, Cotton manufacture is carried on 
here on a large scale. 

Coventry, a town in Warwick, is celebrated for ribbons and 
watches, 











Stoke-upon- Trent, in Staffordshire, has large manufactures of 
china, porcelain, and earthenware. 

Nottingham, the county town of Nottinghamshire, near the 
Trent, is the chief seat of the hosiery and lace manufactures, 
and has large bleaching and dye-works. 

Halifax, in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is noted for its 
woollen manufactures. 

Keswick, in Cumberland, is beautifully situated on Derwent- 
water, and is noted for its manufacture of black-lead pencils 
from the plumbago mines of Borrowdale. Here Southey, the 
poet, spent his last days. 


3. Describe briefly the P= features of Lanarkshire ; 
mention its industries, and the chief towns engaged in them. 


The river Clyde, almost dividing Lanarkshire into two parts, 
gives the name of Clydesdale to this county, which for judicial 
and municipal purposes is divided into three Wards, The 
Upper Ward, of which Lanark is the chief town, consists 
mostly of mountains, hills, and moors. Rich seams of coal and 
lead abound, ironstone is found, and extensive ironworks are in 
operation. The Afiddle Ward, with Hamilton as chief town, 
is less hilly and more cultivated, the vale of Clyde being ex- 
ceedingly picturesque and fertile, and vast quantities of fruit 
are grown. The Lower Ward, though the mt on of the three, 
is the most important, on account of its being the centre of 
great manufacturing industries. The chief town in this district 
is Glasgow, which is not only the largest and most populous 
city, but it is also the commercial and manufacturing capital of 
Scotland. Cotton is the staple manufacture, but it has numerous 
iron-furnaces and large coal and ironworks. It is especially 
famous for ship-building and the construction of machinery. 
Other towns engaged in the coal and iron trade are Rutherglen, 
Airdrie, Wishaw, Coatbridge, Carluke, Motherwell, Calder, 
Blantyre, Shotts, Coltness, Bellshill, and Bailliestown, 


History. 


1. Name the Regents in the reign of James VI., and state 
briefly what you know about /zwo of them. 


The Regents in the reign of James VI. were the Earls Murray, 
Lennox, Mar, and Morton. 

The Earl of Murray, half-brother of Queen Mary, became 
Regent in 1567, when Mary resigned the throne. When she 
escaped from Loch Leven Castle, Murray, with four thousand 
men, defeated her army at Langside. For nearly three. years 
after the flight of Mary, Murray, known as ‘ the Good Regent,’ 
ruled Scotland vigorously and firmly. His adherence to the 
Protestant party secured him the support of Elizabeth. In 1569 
he went to England to consult with the English Queen and 
Cecil, her secretary, on the position of Mary. He carried with 
him all the evidence he could gather of her share in Darnley’s 
murder. Of Murray’s enemies in Scotland there were two 
parties—-the Catholics, who were anxious for Mary’s return, and 
the adherents of the House of Hamilton, who being nearest the 
throne were jealous of Murray’s great power. The latter 
formed a plot against his life, at the head of which was the 
Archbishop of St. Andrews. On the 3rd February, 1570, the 
Regent, having to pass through Linlithgow, was riding past a 
house belonging to the archbishop, when the report of a gun 
was heard, and a bullet passed through his body. Calmly he 
alighted from his horse, and walked on foot to his lodging as if 
he felt no pain, but towards midnight he died. 


The next Regent was the Earl of Lennox, father of Darnley. 

The Castle of Edinburgh was held for the Queen by Kirkcaldy 
of Grange, with whom was Maitland of Lethington. Kirkcaldy 
sent a body of four hundred horse to seize Lennox, who was at 
Stirling. A traitor led them into the town by a secret entrance. 
They Teche into the Regent’s house and took him prisoner 
before any alarm was given. By-and-bye the soldiers rushed 
down from the castle, anda sharp skirmish followed in which 
Lennox was shot. (1571.) 


2. What part did Albany, Cochrane, and the Earl of Angus 
take in the reign of James III. ? 


Albany, brother of James III., being disgusted with the King, 
schemed with Edward IV. for the giving up of the independence 
of Scotland, in return for which he was to receive the Scottish 
crown as Alexander IV. ‘This led to war with England, When 
the Scottish army reached Lauder, on their march towards 
England, the nobles resolved to get rid of Cochrane—the King’s 
chief favourite. ‘This man Cochrane was a master builder, who 
had been created Earl of Mar after the death of the King’s 
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brother, who had borne that title. Lord Gray told the story of 
the mice, the cat and the bell, and the Earl of Angus (son of 
‘the Red Douglas’) said that he would bell the cat ; and hence 
his nickname of Archibald Bell-the-Cat. Cochrane and other 
favourites were hanged over the bridge of Lander, and the 
king was taken back to Edinburgh Castle. His brother 
Albany tried to make himself master of the kingdom, but was 
driven out of it (1483). In the following year he made a raid 
on the south of Scotland along with the exiled Earl of Douglas, 
‘They were defeated at Lochmaben, and Albany fled to France, 
where he was slain in a tournament, 


3. Describe the character of David II. 


David II. resembled his uncle Edward Bruce in being rash 
and impetuous, as is shown by the anxiety for a rupture with 
England after his return from France. His wars ending with 
his capture and captivity in England thus indirectly led to his 
fondness for English manners and customs. His secret intrigues 
with Edward III. for the surrender of Scottish independence 
mark him as.a mean, cowardly, and unpatriotic man. His 
weakness and degeneracy, however, never entirely alienated the 
people’s affection for the grandson of their illustrious deliverer 
Robert Bruce. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 


FIRST PAPER. 


( Two hours and a half allowed for this Paper.) 


Dictation. 


Write from dictation, in a neat hand, with correct spelling 
and punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector. 


Penmanship. 
Write in large hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the word 
* Majestically.’ 


Write in small hand, as a specimen of copy-setting, the sen- 
tence, ‘ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.’ 


Arithmetic. 
MALES, 


3°5 — 2°16 


i, Simplify a3 of + a) 
= s° 


+ 155 
_35 — 2°10 
"25 of ($ + 4) 


1. Ans, 


2. Find the value of ‘00125 ton + ‘0125 cwt. 
and reduce the result to the decimal of 2 qrs. 9 Ibs. 


(a) ‘OO125ton = ‘00125 x 2240 lbs, = 2°8 lbs. 
*0125 cwt. = ‘0125 X 112 = 14 4, 
‘025 lbs. = "025 lbs. 

4225 


=z "065 Ang. 


+ "025 Ib., 


(4) 4225 lbs. _ 4225 
2 qrs. 9 lbs. 65. 
VOL. VIII, 





3. If the 44 Ib. loaf is soll for £:025 when wheat is 6s. a 
bushel, what should be the price of 1 ewt. 1 qr. 10 lbs, of 
bread when wheat is £3°6 per quarter ? 


» 44 Ibs. I cwt. I qr. 10 lbs. 
or or 

9 half Ibs. : 300 half Ibs. 
48s. 723. 


1: £°025 


£'025 X 300 X 72 
9 x 45 


6d. X 300 X 72 
= = 300d. = 25s. Ans, 
9x ris S) 





4. An ordinary train leaves Dundee at 10 a.m., and travels 
at the rate of 30 miles an hour ; an express train leaves Dundee 
at 11°15 a.m., and travels on the same line at the rate of 45 
miles an hour; where will the second train overtake the tirst ? 

(a) By 11°15 the first train has gone 30 mls. x 1} = 374 mls, 

(6) The second gains 15 mls. on the first per hour. 

15 mls, 1 hour 


: 374 mls. 3: :' 24 hours 


(c) The second therefore overtakes the first in 2} hours, and 
the first is therefore (45 mls. xX 2} = ) 112} mils. from Dundee. 


FEMALES, 


1. Find by Practice the value of 63 tons 16 cwt. 1 qr. 8 lbs, at 
£11 13s. 4d. per ton. 

-* 

II 13 


= value of 1 ton 


SI 13 7 tons 


™“N 
ee 


cooOoOnNnuM 


63 08 
10 cwl. 
5 ’? 
I ‘s 
1 qr. 
8 lbs. 
63 tons 16 cwt, 
1 qr. 8 Ibs. 


1 of 1 ton 

+ of 10 ewt,! 
% of 5 ” 
SCE E os 
tyof 1 ,, 


10 cwt. 
5 ” 

I yy 
I qr. 
8 lbs. 


uuu 
On=ZRaAO 
nuonnnu 


~~ 

~ 

a 
| 


2. If 7 men mow 37 acres in 3 days, working 8 hours a day, 
how many men could mow a field of twice the size in 7 days, 
working 4 hours longer each day ? 


1 field : 2 fields 

7 days: 3 cays ss 7 men: 2 

12 ho. =: 8 ho. 

Ake EF x § = 4men, Ans, 
xox - 


3. A garrison of 750 soldiers has provisions to last 33 days, 
but a change is made in the number of soldiers, and the provj- 
sions are exhausted in 22 days 12 hours, What was the change 
made ? 

224 days : 33 days :: 750 men: « 
759men X 33 _ 750 X 66 
22} 45 


350 men must have been added to the garrison. 


= "1100 men. 
———— 


Grammar. 


‘I must not omit that the benevolence of my good old friend, 


‘which flows out towards every one he converses with, made him 


very kind to our interpreter, whom he looked upon as an extra- 
ordinary man, for twitch reason he shook him by the hand at 
parting, telling him that he should be very glad to see him at 
his lodgings in Norfolk Buildings, and ¢a/é over these matters 
with him more at leisure.’ / 


1. Give the general analysis of the above passage, pointing 
out the different clauses, and stating the relation which they 
bear to one another. 


c 
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2. Parse, fidly, the words in italics. (5) /ndefinite Pronouns, used without any limitation, as one, 
e.g. ‘one cannot say.’ 

(6) Reflective Pronouns have a backward reference to the 
subject, as self, selves. 

(7) Adjective Pronouns are so called because they qualify 
nouns like adjectives, and are also used pronominally when stand- 
ing by themselves, as, Aossessives, my, thy, his ; distributive, 
each, every; demonstrative, this, that; indefinite, some, any, 
all, such, 


GENERAL ANALYSIS. 


interpreter 
whom) 
him 
lesiure 


.evcry onc 


‘ 
L 





SECOND PAPER, 
( Two hours allowed for this paper.) 


must not omit 
0 OU 
(is looked upon) 


shook him...... 


Cece. 
flows 


; 
4 


converses with (whom) 


looked upon 
would be..... 


Geography. 
1. Draw a map of France, indicating the mountain and river 
systems, 


mac 


2. Describe carefully the course of the Rhine or the Danube. 

Name, in either case, the leading tributaries. 

The Ahine, taking its main source in Mt. St. Gothard, passes 
through the valley of the Rheinwald, uhites with a second head- 
stream, and flows through a beautiful valley into: L. Constance, 
After leaving this lake it forms the falls of Schaffhausen, and 
winding between lofty rocks is joined by the dar, and reaches 
Basle. At this town the river turns north, flowing through a 
rich open valley, and before reaching Mentz is joined by the 
Neckar, from the Black Forest, and the A/ayne, from the Fich- 
telberg, in the N.E. of Bavaria. After leaving Mentz it flows 
west through an unbroken series of picturesque scenery, and 
then turns N.W. till it reaches Holland. Before this, however, 
it is joined by the .J/ose//e, from the Vosges Mountains, on the 
left, and by the Lain, Ruhr, and Liffe. Entering Holland, it 
divides into two branches, the Waal and Rigu (Rhine). The 
former flows W. and joins the J/aas, whilst the latter flows 
N.W., and after dividing into several branches falls into the 
North Sea below Leyden. Just after entering Holland it throws 
off the Ysse/, which falls into the Zuyder Zee, and halfway 
between Utrecht and Leyden the Amstel leaves the main- 
stream and flows into the estuary called the Y. ‘The delta of 
the Rhine is the largest in Europe, and the river is at least 800 
miles long. 


Su BJEcCT 
friend 
man 


a Se 


an extraordinary 


the benevolence... 


RE Ns tn - 
, 
oD] 


, 


sent. to (5) mod. | 


* looked’ 
sent. in cop. co-ord. 


with the } 


receding complex 


of ‘ omit’ 


‘interpreter 
of ‘telling. 


* benevolence’ 


>. adj. sent. to (2) qual. | 
adv. 


x — Say Beemer ee > 
principal 
ub. noun sent. to (1) 
sub. adj. sent. to (2) qual. 
ub. adj. sent. to (3) qual. 
* one 


sul 
sub. 


3) 
& 
. 
cv 
S 
3 
a 
v 
<& 
= 


3. Where, and for what noted, are Milan, Strasburg, Con- 
stance, Naples, Upsala, Stettin, Rheims. 

Milan, in Lombardy, Italy, in the centre of a rich plain 
between the Adda and Ticino, is situated at the focus of the 
chief passes leading from the north of Italy across the Alps, and 
hence an important centre of trade between Italy and central 
Europe. Its manufacturing industry is very highly developed, 
and its marble cathedral is also celebrated. ; 

Strasburg, a German town near the left bank of the Rhine, 
is the chief town of the Imperial territory of Alsace-Lorraine, 
and the seat of a university very richly endowed since the pre- 
vince in which it lies was acquired by Germany, It has a 
famous clock. 

Constance stands on Lake Constance, which lies between 
Germany and Switzerland. It is well fortified, and is famed for 
the council which sentenced Huss and Jerome, of Prague, to be 
omit—reg. trans. verb, infin., pres., forming with ‘must’ | burned. 

pot. pres., Ist pers., sing., agr. with subj. ‘1,’ Na/fies, in Italy, is situated on the beautiful bay of Naples 
one—indef, pron., mas, or fem., sing., 3rd pers., obj., gov. | and is the most populous city in the kingdom. It is very 

__ by ‘ towards,” ; ancient, is the principal seaport of southern Italy, and the 
with—prep. showing relation between ‘converses’ and | centre of its learned institutions. It is close to Vesuvius, whose 

(whom) TS a eruption in A.D. 79 buried Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
made —irreg. trans. verb (make, made, made) indic., past, Upsala, in Sweden, was the former capital, and has a far- 


.P e ap . 
indef., 3rd pers., sing., agr. with subj. ‘ benevolence f . - - : . 
, ’ : ’ med universit in which Linnzeus Ss y » 
which —dist. adj. qual. ‘ reason. ae y, in which Linnseus and Scheele were pro 
Ss s. 


talk—reg. intrans, verb, infin., pres., gov. by ‘glad,’ a ra a % , 

more—adv. ef degree mod, * at leisure.’ | _ Stettin isa populous and fortified city at the mouth of the 

2 ‘ Oder, in Germany. Next to Danzig it is the chief seaport, with 

3}. Define and classify the various kinds of pronouns with | shipbuilding and numerous manufactures, the chief of which is 
examples, woollen, 


TABLE OF. PRONOUNS, | Rheims, in France, the principal seat of the woollen manu- 


, , facture, is renowned for its oppositi is 
(1) Zersonal Pronouns ate those which designate the person : as epporttien to the episcopal tyranny 


: - in the middle ages. In its cathedral many of the French ki 
speaking or the person addressed without ne g tha rs vit F y pee 
peaking or th perso’ essed without naming that person, | wore crowned, 

as I, thou, we, you. 





glad to see him at sub. noun sent. to (7) ubject 


an (is looked upon) 
{ 


SENTENCES 
I must not omit 
a 
4- 
(whom) he converses with 
5. 
whom he looked upon 
6 
7. 
for which reason he shook him by 
at parting telling him 
s 


would be very 
his lodgings in Norfolk Buildings and to 


(that) the benevolence of my old friend 
made him very kind to our interpreter | 
3 
which flows out towards every one 


talk over these matters with him more at 


as an extraordinary m 





(that) he 


} 


PARSING, 


Ae Gas ct ; 
ee ee ee ee ee ee 


(2) Demonstrative Pronouns enadle us to avoid the repetition 
of a noun slready used, as he, she, it, they. 


3) Aelative Pronomms have a reference to some word or | Pee rebellions in Ireland, and give a short account 
yhrase preceding, as who, that, which. a p . 
I I ng , . | _ In 1641 the Irish taking advantage of the disordered state of 
, used in asking questicns, as who? |~England rose fn insurrection and massacred nearly 40,000 
Protestants, 


History. 


pe ae 
mea cr 


+t 


(4) /nterrocgative Frenoun 
which ? what ? 








lain 
the 
, and 
ontral 


oped, 


hine, | 


raine, 
e pre- 
has a 


tween 
ed for 
to be 


aples, 
; very 
id the 
whose 


a far- 
> pro- 


of the 
t, with 
hich is 


manu- 


yranny 
1 kings 


rccount 


state of 
40,000 
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At the revolution in England most of the Irish took part 


against William III. and again rose in a rebellion which lasted 
from 1689 to 1592. 

Another outbreak occurred in 1798. In 1791, at Belfast, a 
society called ‘ The United Irishmen ’ was formed with the real 
purpose of separating Ireland from the British Empire. A gecret 
correspondence was kept up with France; and, whey all seemed 
ready, a day was fixed for the outbreak of rebellion. But the 
Government, receiving timely warning, seized the ringleaders, 
among whom was Lord Edward Fitzgerald, Then an aimless 
rising took place, slightly in the north, but fiercely and cruelly 
in the south. For four months it raged in Wicklow and 
Wexford, ending with the fight at Vinegar-hill near Enniscorthy, 
where General Lake routed the great mass of the rebel army, 
1798. When all was ended goo Frenchmen landed at Killala 
Bay, only to surrender in less than a month at Carrick-on- 
Shannon, 

Another rising occurred in 1803, but it was suppressed in a 
single night. 

A feeble rising took place under O’ Brien in Tipperary, 1848. 
The treasonable plottings of the Fenians culminated in 1865. 


2. What events led to the dethronement of James II.? 
Describe his character. 

James’s policy was directed to the attainment of two ends— 
the restoration of Catholicism and the establishment of absolute 
power. ‘To obtain these he required a new High Commission 
Court to ensure ecclesiastical supremacy, a settled revenue, a 
standing army, and the repeal of Habeas Corpus, and the 
Test Act. He soon obtained the first ; Parliament had granted 
him the second ; it allowed him to raise the army to 20,000 men; 
but refused to yield him the last. Claiming the double power 
of suspending and of dispensing with any law he chose, he, 
accordingly, notwithstanding the Test Act, began to officer his 
troops with Catholics and to appoint them to the highest offices 
in the state. He followed this up by demanding that a 
Declaration of Indulgence, suspending the penal laws against 
Nonconformists and Catholics, should be read by every clergy- 
man on two successive Sundays. 

Seven bishops who petitioned against it were arrested, 
and while they were waiting for the trial tumults were rife all 
over the country, and the men of the west were prepared to 
take arms. The accused were finally acquitted on the grand 
constitutional ground that the dispensing power claimed by the 
king was illegal, Great rejoicings were held when the news of 
the acquittal spread dboall 

The birth of a son to James at last brought matters toa crisis, 
Fears for a Catholic succession caused the nobles and clergy of 
England to send a letter to William of Orange, entreating him to 
come with an army and aid them in defending their freedom 
and faith. Accepting the invitation, William landed at Torbay 
in November, 1688. In less than two months James fled to 
France, and William was received in London with the greatest 
enthusiasm. 

James II. was reckless and self-willed. Like all the Stuarts, he 
firmly believed in the Divine Right, and that he therefore could 
rule his people as he — His zeal for the Roman Catholic 
religion, strengthened and sharpened by the thirst for absolute 
power, cost him the throne. His perversity and petty spite, his 
childishness and meanness, overshadow that diligence and 
punctuality in the despatch of business for which he has been 
admired, 


Composition. 
. Write the substance of the passage read to you; or 
2. Write a letter on ‘ Early Rising,’ or, ‘A Day’s Fishing.’ 


Glasgow, 28th Jan., 1888, 
Sir, 

There is an oft-quoted couplet that parents have tried to 
engrave on the tablet of childhood’s brain, namely, 

‘ Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 

And we have many stories told of eminent men who have attri- 
buted their position in life to the habit of early rising. 
_ The sluggard is depicted in the Proverbs of Solomon as an 
incorrigible lie-a-bed, and the industrious woman is beautifully 
pee as rising while it is yet night, and giving meat to her 
rousehold, 





It is undoubtedly true that sleep is refreshing, but over-indul- 
gence enfeebles the body and ultimately the brain. The student 
who pores over his studies till iate at night cannot compete with 
the one who, retiring at a timely hour, leaves his couch at early 
morning and begins his work with a fresh and healthy brain, 
It has been said by physicians that six hours’ sleep are sufficient 
for all purposes of health, but what should we say of those who 
have not the self-denial to do with less than nine or ten? Pro- 
tracted sittings at night are beginning to be abolished, and 
properly so, too, by members of Parliament, as a rule has been 
recommended for adjourning shortly after midnight. 

In the country, farmers and others who are proverbially 
healthy are accustomed to be up and out by six o'clock at the 
latest, the clocks being so regulated that they show time at 
least half-an-hour before Greenwich, so that the servants may 
be at work as early as possible. P 

We find among our scholars that the best results are obtained 
in those subjects that are attacked first in the day, when the 
mind is vigorous ; and the teacher has often remarked that if, 
in summer, work was begun at 7 a.m., and finished by I p.m., 
brilliant results would be got. 


I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
James Scort, 


END OF SECOND YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER, 
( Two hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 


Dictation. 


Write from dictation in a neat hand with correct spelling and 
punctuation, the passage read by the Inspector. 


Penmanship. 
Write in large hand, as a specimen of Copy-setting, the word 
* Majestically.’ 
Write in small hand as a specimen of Copy-setting, the 
sentence ‘ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.’ 


Arithmetic. 
1. Find the difference between simple and compound interest 
on £1,350 for 3 years at 4 per cent. 


£1350 X 3X 4_ 
oe Fah oe 


() Compound Interest 
4p. c. gives ss Of |[£1350° Principal for Ist year, 
prin. as interest 54 Interest jo * 
~ 1404 Principal for 2nd _ ,, 
56°16 Interest ea 
~1460°16 
__58°4064 
1518°5664 
1350 
F168 5664 
ae 
11-328, 
12 
3°936 
£ a 4. 
Compound Interest = 168 11 3°936 
Simple » 3162: 0 0 


.”. The difference = 6 in 3 936. Ans. 
2. What sum will amount to £4326 8s. in 2 years at 4 per 
cent. compound interest ? 
(a) Compound interest of £100 for 2 years at 4 per. cent, 
= £816 
- _ amt. amt. prin. prin, 
(6) .*.. £10816 : £43264 :: £100 : x 


£100 X 43264 _ A 
—a £40. Ans, 
3. Goods are sold for £728 at a loss of 9 per cent.; at what 
price would they have gained 7 per ceht. 
ot : 107 :: £728 : price required. 
728 x 107 — £856. Ans. 
9! 


(a) Simple Interest = 


Principal for 3rd_ ,, 
Interest - wa 


Amount for 3 years. 





Interest 
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FEMALES, 
1. Explain, as if to beginners, how it comes that § is equal 
to $4. 
In 3 
taken. 
In 44 the same unit is divided into 20 equal parts of which 
12 are taken. q 3 
But 1 division in the first is equai to 4 in the second. 
Therefore 4 = $4 or 
It will be seen that on t by ¢ we get 43. 
Now $ =4 +4 = 1 and multiplying by 1 does not. change 
the value of any number. 
or, 43 of £1 = 12s. and $ of £1 = 12s. 
*. $8 =}. 
(4 of 24) + (4 of 34) 
(} x 34) — (24 +19) 
(4 of 24) + (fof 3t) — (4 x AP) + (4 X 8) 
$x 34 — (2h 14) (4 x $4) — CP X 4) 
$+ 
3-- 1% 
25+ 91 


3S 


the unit is divided into 5 equal parts of which 3 are 


2. Simplify 





5 
LA y 5 
us *% 


2y'5. Ans, 


3. After selling 4, #, and | of his estate a gentleman still 
retains property to the value of £10,000, What was the 
original value of his property ? : 

, 20 + 15 + 12 oa 
(a) $+ P+ 60 5 
(4) after selling 44 he has 33 of the estate left 
_ £10000 x 60 
ae 
= £46,153 11s. t14d. Ans, 


(c) .*, the whole estate 





4. A and B can do a piece of work in 3 days; B and C in 
4 days; Aand C in § days. In what time can they do it 
working together ? 

A and B do 4 or 38 in 1 day 

BandC ,, 3 or $% os 

AandC ,, 
“. A+B+C ,, 4} in 2 days since each is reckoned twice. 

And so A, B, C, will do ‘ys of the work in 1 day, or they 
will do the whole in 44P days = 23$ days, 


L or 42 


Euclid, 


1. Define adjacent, alternate, and exterior angles, respectively. 
Adjacent angles are those which are made by one straight 
line standing upon another ; thus ABC, DBC are adjacent angles. 


Cc 


a j STs 


Alternate angles are those lying on opposite sides of a straight 
line meeting two parallels, but not adjacent to one another: 
thus, BEF, EFC are alternate angles. 


G 





. x 


a 


c F D 
Exterior angles are those made by the production of the side 
of any rectilineal figure, or of a line meeting two parallels, thas, 
BEG, 








2. Parallelograms upon equal bases and between the same 
parallels are equal. 

Euclid, Book I., Prop. 36. 

3. If a triangle and a parallelogram are between the same 
parallels, and the base of the triangle is double the base of the 
parallelogram, show that the triangle is equal in area to the 
parallelogram. 


A D E 
/ 





L 


F 

Let the triangle EBF and the parallelogram ABCD be 
between the same parallels AE and BF, and let BF the base of 
the triangle EBF be double of BC the base of the parallelogram 
ABCD, then the triangle EBF = the parallelogram ABCD. 

oin CE, Then the triangle EBC is equal to the triangle 
ECF because they are on equal bases BC, CF and between the 
same parallels AE, BF, and therefore the triangle EBF is 
double of the triangle EBC, But the parallelogram ABCD 
is also double of the triangle EBC (I. 41.) Therefore the 
triangle EBF is equal to the parallelogram ABCD, 





Grammar. 

Endure their fiery eyes as dest you may, and ride on slowly 
and reverently, for, facing you from the side of the-transom, 
that looks dongwise through the street, you see the one glorious 
shape transcendent in its beauty; you see the large eyes set and 
self-relying as the eyes of a conqueror, with @// the rich shadows 
of thought lying darkly around. 

1. Give the general analysis of the above passage, naming 
the different clauses. 


2. Parse the words in italics. 
GENERAL ANALYSIS, 


| 
| 


. transom 


PREDICATE 
street 


ous shape, &c., 


facing. . 
looks, &c.... 


endure...... 


are set.... relying 


|(may best endure) 
see the large...... | 


'see the one glori- | 


| 
| 
} 
j 


SuBJEcCT 
the eyes of a 
conqueror 


, 


clause to 
clause 


Principal 
sub. adv. clause 
(reason) to {1) 

Principal 
(manner) to (5) 


sub. adj. clause to 
sub, adv. 


| (3) qual. ‘ transom 


4- 
that looks longwise through the | 
street 
3 5 
You see the large eyes set and self- 


sub. adv. 
| 
queror (are 


set and self-relying) 


AND CLAUSES 


I. 
ndure their fiery eyes 
2 


transcendent in its beauty 
e eyes of a con 


[as] best you may (endure) 


SENTENCES 
E 
you see the one glorious shape | 


[for] facing you = the transom, 
relying with all the rich shadows | 
of thought lying darkly around 


[as] th 











D be 
ase of 
gram 
D. 

langle 
*n the 
BF is 
.BCD 
e the 
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nsom, 
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idows 


ming 


++» relying 


are set. 


conqueror 
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PARSING, 


best—adv. of manner, superl. deg. (well, ded/er, dest) mod, 
‘may (endure)’ 

may—irreg. aux. def. verb (may, might) indic., pres., indef., 
2nd person., pl., agr. with ‘you’ and forming with 
(endure) pot., pres., &c. 

facing—reg. trans. verb, pres. or incompl. part., qual. 
* transom. 

‘hat—simple rel. pron., anteced, ‘transom,’ 3rd pers., 
sing., neut., nom., subj. of ‘ looks.’ 

longwise—adv, of manner, mod. ‘ looks.’ 

as—subord, conj. or conj. adv., introducing a subord. adv. 
sent and mod. ‘are set, &c.’ 

all—pronom. adj., indef. num., qual. ‘ shadows.’ 

around—adv. of place mod. ‘ lying.’ 


3. Explain in your own way the construction of the following 
sentences >— 

(2) The boy stood on the burning deck 
Whence all but he had fled. 

(4) He does everything but what he ought. 

(c) I had rather go than stay. 

(a) ‘ But’ is here properly a preposition and the line should 
read ‘all but 47m.’ Those who consider it a conjunction might 
fill up the ellipsis thus :—‘ Whence all had fled but he (had not 
fled).’ 

(6) Here the preposition ‘ but’ with the noun clause ‘ what 
he ought ’ forms a limiting adjunct to ‘ everything.’ 

(c) Some say that ‘had’ is equivalent to ‘would’ others 
again defend ‘ had’ as being correct and similar to the construc- 
tion, ‘I had as lief not be as live to be in awe of such a thing 
as I myself.’ 


SECOND PAPER. 
( 7wo hours and a half allowed for this paper.) 
Geography. 


1. Draw a map of the Dominion of Canada. What parts of 
British North America are not embraced in the above? Why? 

Newfoundland is not included in the Dominion because it has 
hitherto held aloof from the Confederation. 


2. Give some account of the gold-fields of Australia. 

In 1845 Sir Roderick Murchison predicted that from the 
resemblance which the Australian Mountains bore to the Ural 
Mountains, the rocks would be found to te gold producing. 
Some six years afterwards Hargraves discovered extensive 
deposits of the precious metal at Bathurst and Wellington in 
New South Wales. Since that time very valuable and exten- 
sive gold-fields have been found in various localities but espe- 
cially in Victoria. Very little gold has as yet been found in 
South or West Australia, but in Queensland gold is particularly 
plentiful. In 1862 at the International Exhibition held in 
London a gilded pryamid was exhilited representing the 
quantity of gold exported from Victoria, from 1851 to 1861. 
It was 45 feet high, 10 feet sq. at its base, and contained 1,492 
cubic ft. It represented a value of nearly 105 million pounds 
sterling. 


3. Write short notes on each of the following :—Penang, 
St Helena, Norfolk Island, Bhamo, Point de Galle, and Hong- 
Nong. 

Penang is an island of the west coast of the Malay Peninsula, 
densely wooded, rich in tropical produce, very healthy, being a 
resort for invalids. /enang is the name for the betel-nut which 
the island produces, hence its name. 

St. Helena, an island in the South Atlantic belonging to 
Britain, rises abruptly from the ocean to a height of nearly 
3000 ft., famous as the priscn of Napoleon from 1315 to his 
death in 1821; place of call for ships for water and provisions. 

Norfolk Island, an island in South Pacific, formerly a penal 
settlement, now peopled by a few of the descendants of the 
mutineers of the ‘ Bounty’ who were brought from Pitcairn 
Island in 1856. 

Bhamo, in Burmah, is a prosperous town and the thief seat 
of the commerce with China, exporting salt, rice, &c., and im- 
porting cotton, woollen, and silk goods. 

Point de Galle, in Ceylon, is an important station for steam 
packets, and has an excellent harbour. 

Hong-Kong, on the coast of China, though small, rocky, 
and barren, is a valuable possession of Britain on account of its 
political and defensive position ; ceded to Britain 1842. 


History. 
1. Give a short account of the Popish Plot with dates. 


This pretended plot (1678) was the fabrication of a dissolute 
clergyman called Titus Oates. He swore information before 
Sir E. Godfrey that the Catholics were plotting to assassinate 
Charles II, and purposing to place the Duke of York on the 
throne; that the city of London was to be set on fire, and the 
Protestants suaryeben to be massacred ; and if James, Duke of 


York, refused to accept the crown, or did not fulfil the conditions 
imposed upon him, he was to be put to death, 


Oates’s story was at first credited, and he was rewarded with 
a pension of £1200 and apartments in Whitehall, till a reaction 
took place, when he was fined £100,000 for libel, and imprisoned 
for non-payment; he was whipped at the cart’s tail under 
James II., but pardoned and rewarded under William IIT, 


2. Give an account of the part taken by the Scotch in the 
Civil War. 

Under the terms of the Solemn League and Covenant, 
madé between the Scotch and English Parliaments, 21,000 
Scottish troops crossed the borders in the beginning of '1644. 
‘These were in time to aid the Roundheads to gain the victory of 
Marston Moor. In Scotland the Marquis of Montrose, who 
fought for Charles, gained six successive victories, and appeared 
to be getting the complete mastery of that kingdom, when 
Leslie scattered his army at Philiphaugh, 1645. ‘This defeat, 
combined with the overthrow at Naseby in the same year, 
caused Charles to fling himself on the mercy of the Scottish 
army stationed at Newark. *They received him respectfully 
and promised to fight for him if he would sign the National 
Covenant. He refused to do this; and after some time by his 
own desire he returned to his English subjects. 

‘The Scots, on hearing of the treatment the King was receiving 
from Cromwell and the Independents, re-crossed the border 
under the Duke of Hamilton, but Cromwell met and defeated 
them at Preston. A government was soon established. at 
Edinburgh hostile to Charles. 


After Charles’s execution the Scots rose in favour of Charles II., 
but Cromwell quelled them at Dunbar, 1650. 


Composition. 


Write full notes of a lesson to an advanced elass on ‘The 
Horse,’ or ‘ Farming.’ 


FARMING, 


(a) Jntroduction.—Draw frem class the impcrtant place 
which agriculture holds, cur dependence upon farming and the 
farmer for food, clothing, &c. If in a city school, ask how 
many have visited a farm in the country; rouse their interest 
by a short description of farming operations at various seasons 
of the year. Show the value of agricultural knowledge to 
emigrants from this country. 

(6) Definitior:—A farm is a portion of land set apart for cul- 
tivaticn either by the proprietor or by a tenant, who pays a 
certain rent. (/oint out the easy conditions on which land is 
given to colonists, and the advantage of emigration to those who 
have some capital.) 

(c) Taking a farm.—Capital required ; not advantageous for 
either landlord or tenant unless he can command a sum in pro- 
portion to the extent of land very rich land requiring less 
capital in proportion to the rent than poor land ; consider con- 
dition and fertility of soil both as to nature and how it was left 
by former occupant ; inquiries to be made as to the convenient 
situation of the farm ; disposition of fields ; adaptation of build- 
ings ; roads to fields; distances ; convenience of good pasture ; 
abundance of good water; and consequently the offer-of a fair 
rent ; lease ; the benefit of a 19 years’ lease. 

(d). Buildings —Show by diagram disposition of dwelling- 
house (speak of house suited to the wealth of occupant) ; court ; 
dairy sheltered yards; barns; ecartsheds; haysheds; stack- 
yard ; stores for various produce; arrangement for collecting 
inanure. 

(ce) Jmplements.—Ploughs ; harrows, &c.; reaping-machines ; 
raking-machines ; thrashing-machines, Xc. 

Nore.—Use black-board freely fcr headings, notes, and illus- 
trations. 
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Latin. 
FIRST STAGE, 
( The answers lo be written on a separate paper). 


1. Give, with examples, the rules for the comparison of ad- 
jectives and adverbs. Compare dene, dives, malus, neguam, 
diu, magnus, and safe. 


Adjectives iri Latin form their comparative by adding -ior, 


and their superlative by adding -issimus to the stem after the | 


removal of its final vowel, as: 


POSITIVE. CoMPAR. 
Superbus (stem, superbo) superbior 
‘Tristis (stem, tristi) tristior tristissimus 
Sapiens (stem, sapienti) sapientior sapientissimus 

Adjectives ending in er drop the ¢ in forming the comparative 
when they drop it in the oblique cases; but they form the super- 
lative by adding rimus to the nominative singular, as : 


SUPERLATIVE. 
superbissimus 


Postrive. COMPARATIVE. 
Acer acrior 
Liber liberior 


Miser miserior 


SUPERLATIVE. 

acerrimus 

] berrimus 

miserrimus 

Adverbs derived from adjectives or participles in comparison 
follow the peculiarities of the words from which they are 
derived. The comparative generally in -us, corresponding to 
the neuter of the adjective ; and the superlative is formed from 
the superlative of the adjective by changing -us into -e, as: 
alte, altius, altissime; male, pejus, pessime. 

POSITIVE. COMPARATIVE, 
Bene melius 


SUPERLATIVE, 
optime 
ditissime 
pessime 
nequissimus 
diutissime 
maxime 
seepissime 


Dives ditior 
Malus pejor 
Nequam neq wior 
Diu diutius 
Magnus major 


Swpe sapius 


2. Decline together velox illa navis; and give the infinitives 

of the verb fo de; and the participles, active and passive, of the 

verb fo leach, 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. Velox illa navis Veloces illae naves 

Gen. Velocis illius navs Velocium illarum navium 

Dat. Veloci ili navi Velocibus _ illis navibus 

Ace. Velocem illam navem Veloces illas naves 

Abl. Veloce or i illa nave Velocibus _ illis navibus 

Infinitives of the verb ‘to be’ (esse) :— 

Pres. and Imperf. Esse, ¢o de. 

Future Fuiurum-am-um esse, or fore, fo be abcu? to 
Au 

Perf. and Pluperf. Fuisse, fe Aave deen. 

Future Perfect. Futurum-am-um fuisse, /o have been about 
f0 Ve. 


Participles of the verb ‘to teach’ (docere) :— 


ACTIVE, 
Present. Decens, teaching. 
Future. Decturus-a-um, aout 
PASSIVE. 
loclus-a-um, fanght. 
Docendus-a-nm, 
/ 


Franslate into English and parse the following w 
ilicsi— 
(@) Servus puero corpus monstrabat, 
(4) ortas urbis cives clauserant, 


TRANSLATION, 
(a) The slave was showing the body to the boy. 


(°) The citizens had shut the gates of the city. 


PARSING, 

s., noun of and decl., puer-i, governed 
t., noun of 3rd decl., corpus-orig, 
sonstrabal. 


Monstrabat reg. verb, Ist conj., monstro-avi-atum-are, indic., 
imperf., 3rd pers., sing., agr. with subj. 
‘servus.’ This verb governs acc. and dat. 

Portas acc., plur., fem., noun of Ist decl., porta-ae, gov. by 
‘ clauserant.’ 


OPTIONAL. 


Translate into Latin :— 
(a) He was a man of the greatest wisdom. 
(6) We have loved the songs of the poet. 


(a) Ile fuit vir summa prudentia, or summae prudentiae. 
(6) Nos poetae carmina amavimus. 


(To be continued.) 


——— J 
Pupil Teachers’ Preparation Papers. 


Most of our readers will be acquainted with the fact 
that various Inspectors of Schools as well as the 
authorities of Training Colleges complain of the bad 
way in which pupil teachers are prepared both for their 
own Examinations and the Queen’s Scholarship test. 
This want of preparedness is not always the fault 
either of the teacher or his pupil. But the loss falls 
with greatest force on the pupil who loses the yearly 
grant of 40s. or 60s., and perhaps a good position on 
the Scholarship list, from circumstances beyond his 
control. Masters and mistresses of country schools 
often find but little time to-carefully prepare a syllabus 
for their young assistants, and for want of time and the 
needful help the evil results already mentioned follow. 


We wish still further to make the PRacricaL 
TEACHER worthy of its name, and if possible of 
greater use still to both teachers and pupil teachers. 
To this end we intend to devote a portion of our 
space monthly to their interests. Two experienced 
practical teachers will write short papers, and 
model essays, set specimen papers, and give model 
answers to the Government questions. Pupil 
teachers are now examined twice a year, and some- 
thing of value for each set will be found in each 
number of the PracricaAL TEACHER. We shall relieve 
the work of the masters and mistresses by setting 
examination papers to cover the work of each quarter, 
giving also a test examination paper previous to the 
yearly examinations in April and October. That a 
pupil teacher may know in what subject he is weak, 
we undertake to examine these papers at the nominal 
rate of one shilling per set, and return them with notes 
direct to anyone sending them to us. Any candidate 
at the examination may thus know, before the time, to 
what subjects he must particularly direct his attention 
if he wishes to successfully pass the yearly test. By 
this means We hope large numbers may be enabled 
to eatn the grant to pupil teachers who are now 
marked as failures, or who only just ‘scrape through.’ 
Masters and mistresses who have charge of schools 
will thus be relieved of much anxiety in the prepara- 
tion of quarterly tests, while the assessment of our 
examiners, who have each had upwards of twenty 
years’ experience in examining and setting papers, and 
who are among the best known and most highly 
respected teachers in the kingdom, may be taken as a 
sure guide to H. M. Inspector’s assessment, 
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The papers for the Fourth Year pupil teachers will 
be of such a character as to include preparation for 
the Scholarship examination. The whole ground 
before entering college will thus be covered, and other 


parts of the magazine will carry the teacher through to | 


his certificate, and aid him in his everyday work in the 
school, 


April teachers. 
If answers to any year of this set be forwarded to 


us by the roth of this month, with a postal order | 


for one shilling enclosed, they shall be returned 
corrected and post free by the end of the month. 
Four weeks will then be left for perfecting good 
work, and for making up places where the pupil 
teacher is weak. 


| 
The April number will, contain a half-yearly test for 
the October teachers, and a paper of hints, instruc- | 


tions, and other valuable aid to the April teachers. 
TEST PAPERS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS 
WHO ARE TO BE EXAMINED IN APRIL. 


Directions. 

1. Write on half sheets of foolscap, and on cne side only. 

2. At the top of each half sheet write you name in full; also 
the full name of your school, and the year whose papers you ere 
answering. 

3. Do not write the questions, but prefix to cach answer the 
namber of the question to which it corresponds. 

4. Do not use any book or writing from which answers may 
be copied, 

5. If you have not time to answer all the questions in any 
subject, choose those you can answer the best ; but do not omit 
the whole of any one subject. 

6. Keep strictly to the time allowed. 


END OF FIRST YEAR. 
Three and a half hours allowed. 
Arithmetic. 

(Do three sums only.) 

MALES, 

t. (a2) What is meant by a decimal fraction; a recurring 
decimal, Give other names for a recurring decimal. : 

(4) Find the value of 13743, of 2cwt. 2 qrs., and of $i of | 
£3 8s. 54d. 

2. Add together 3% 2a 4 and 44; also find the difference 
of 39% and 2§ and divide 3,*; by 25. eo 

3- Divide 24°109932 by 301 28, and find the valve in cubic 
feet and inches of "9c625 of a cubic yard, 

4. A gives away in charity $ of his income and pays 75 of it 
in rates and taxes. After these deductions he has £473 13s. 1d. 
left. What is his gross income? 

FEMALES, 
Find by practice the rent of 134ac. 3 rds. 16 pls. at 
iy 12s, 6d. per acre. 

2. Make out a bill for 17 yards of calico at 9jd. per yard; 
344 yds. of flannel at 1s. 9d. per yd.; 25$ yds. of linen at 
2s. 7$d. per yd.; 14 pairs of stockings at 28. 4}<. per pair ; and 
5 pairs of gloves at 19s, 3d. per dozen pairs. Receipt it, 

3. What do you understand by the Greatest Common Measure ? 
Find the G, C. M. of 125, 690, 935. 

4. Explain the rule for addition of fractions. What fraction | 
would be left after paying away 3 of my money and then # of 
the remainder ? 


Geography. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Ansiver three questions only.) 


1. Draw a map of Wales and insert Snowdon, Bala, Flint, 


The present number contains a Test Paper for the 





Swansea, Cardiff, the rivers, capes and openings. 
2. Name the various parts of the Dominion of Canada, thcir 
chief towns, and where situated. Give the: productions of 


Manitoba and the North-West Territury. 


} 


3. Which are the chief manufacturing towns of Lancashire 
and Scotland? Say for what each is noted, 

4. If you had to travel to Melbourne in the shortest time pos- 
sible, which route would you take, and what places would you 
pass through? State briefly any other way of reaching the 
same glace. 

Grammar. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Aaswer Questions 4 and 2, and one other question.) 


But see! the minstrel vision fails, 
The glimmering spears are seen mo more ; 
The shouts of war die on the gales, 
Or sink in Evan's lonely roar, 
for the loud bugle pewling high, 
‘Te blackbird, whistles down the vale, 
And suné in ivied ruins fe 
The bannered fow-rs of Evandale. 
Analyse the lines 1, 2, §5—S. 
2. Parse the words in italics, 
3. Give six examples of terminations of English nouns and 
six adjectives, explaining their use and meaning. 
4 What are mood, voice, tense and person as applied to 
verbs. Give examples. 


History. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. What claim had William of Normandy to the British 
throne? Who was the last Saxon king? Give a short account 
of his reign ? 

2. When was Christianity introduced into England? Which 
part was first subject to its influence ? 


Name the chief events of Alfred’s reign. What progress 
aid’ England make while he was king? 


4. Who was Tostig? Guthrum? Sweyn? Adrian? Julius 
Cvesar ? 


END OF SECOND YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER. 
Euclid. 
: MALES. 
(Aaswer tivo guestions, tncluding Question 3, if you cain.) 
The wal at the base of an isosceles triangle are equal. 
To draw a straight line at right angles to a given straight 
line from a given point in the same. 

3. If A be the vertex of an isosceles triangle ABC, and BA 
be produced so that AD is equal to BA, show that BCD isa 
right angle. 

Arithmetic. 
MALES. 
( Do hhree SMINS only.) 

1. How lung has a bill to run if the discount on £929 Ics, 
calculated at 2} per cent., is £49 10s. ? 

2. What is meant by séoct's? consols? brokerage ? 

Find the income derived from investing £4#05§0 in the 2} per 
cents. at 85}, a brokerage of } per cent. being charged, 

3. What is the difference’ between the simple and compound 
interest on £650 for 2 years, interest payable half-yearly at § 
per cent. ? 


4. A block of marble at the rate of 323. a cubic feot cost 
£130. It was 6} feet long and 3} feet wide. What would it 
have cost had its thickness been 2} feet ? 


FEMALES. 

1. What is mean: Ly a decimal fraction ? a recurring decimal ? 
Give other names for a reourring decimal. Find the value of 
I3ahcy of 2cwt. 2g 

2. Convert the following vulvar fractions inte decimal frac- 


¢ aa i¢ 2 nf 
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3. What is the value of 3 of j of £1 18s. + Zof gof 15s. 


+ 2 of $25 of 8s. 3d. 
4. What fraction divided by 2} is greater by § than three 


times in ? e 
/ 


Grammar. 


(Answer Questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 


Each hath his refuge whom thy cares assail. 

For me, I love my study fire to trim, 

And con right vacantly some idle tale, 

Displaying on the couch each listless lim), 

‘Till on the drowsy page the lights grow dim, 

And doubtful slumber half supplies the theme ; 

While antique shapes of knight and giant grim, 

Damsel and dw - in long procession-gleam, 

And the Romancer’s tale becomes the Reader's dream. 
Scott. 


(Nore :— 7%y in line t stands for Znnui.) 


1, Put the above passage into simple prose. 

2. Analyse the first six lines. 

3. Write out the various kinds of enlargements of the subject 
with examples. : , 

4. What Latin prefixes signify to, under, in the way of, 
against, out of, before. Give examples of words in which they 
are used, What is the signification of the following termina- 
tions; -ous, -tion, -ment, -al, -ible. 

Geography. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer three questions only.) 

1. Draw a map of India with parallels and meridians, 
marking the chief cities, rivers, and mountains. 

2. What are the chief vegetable and mineral productions of 
Southern Europe? Give the chief ports and the articles of 
export shipped from cach. 

3. Describe the physical features of France or Switzerland, 

4. How would you explain to a class the variation of time 
between New York, Dublin, and London ? 


SECOND PAPER. 
( Two and a half hours allowed.) 
History. 

1. Give an account of the Spanish Armada. 

2. In whose reigns were the following battles fought, and 
what was the cause and the result of each ? Neville’s Cross, 
Agincourt, Crecy, Poictiers, Sluys. 

3. What was Magna Charta? Hew can it be said that it is 
the foundation of personal liberty ? 

4. Give a short account cf the social condition of England at 
the close of the ‘Tudor dynasty. 

Teaching. 
(Answer (wo questions only.) 


1. How would you give a dictation lesson? What benefits 
do you expect the children to derive from such a lesson ? 

2. Give a list of some of the common faults you have 
observed in the reading lessons of your class during the past 
year. 

3. How do you correct a bad style of writing? State what 
you think constitutes a good style ? 

4. Describe some of the apparatus used for teaching number 
to the youngest children in the infant school. 


END OF THIRD YEAR. 
FIRST PAPER. 
(Three and a half hours allowed.) 
Euclid. 
MALES ONLY, 
(Anstocr two questions, including No. >, if you can.) 


1. The complements of the parallelograms which are about 
, 
the diagonal of any parallelogram are equal to one another. 


2. To describe a square on a given finite straight line. 


3. If a quadrilateral is bisected by one dagenal, the second 
diagonal is bisected by the first. 











Algebra. 
MALES ONLY. 

(Answer two questions, including question 3, if you can.) 
1, (a) Divide x* — (a + 2) x7 + (2a + b) x — 2d by x — 2. 
(4) Divide §7a°bc* by 30°C. 

2. Find the algebraic sum of 
6 24 24 


3. Solve the equation 


af, 16x — 46+5 
4 | 2*—3 8—6x 


A fruit dealer had some peaches, one half of which he bought 
at § for ts., and the rest at 6for ts. He sold them at 11 for 
2s., and lost 1s. 6d. How should he have sold them to gain a 
guinea on the transaction ? 


Mensuration. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Answer one question only.) 

1. Find the area of a triangular piece of ground whose sides 
are 68, 91, and 54 yards respectively. 
_ 2. How wide is a street if a ladder 60 ft. long placed towards 
its middle will reach the tops of the houses on opposite sides, 
the heights of which are 40 and §2 feet respectively ? 


FEMALES ONLY. 


(duswer three questions only.) 


1. Convert *42357i into a vulgar fraction in its lowest terms, 
and divide ‘16 by ‘o16., , 


2. After running out of a cistern } of its contents, and then 
one-third of the remainder, and again } of what wads then left, 
what decimal of the whole remained? If that fraction repre- 
sented 270 gallons, what did the whole cistern contain ? 

3. A bankrupt whose effects are worth £128 15s. 6d. pays 
1s. 8d. in the £. What arc his debts ? 

4. Find the value of *285714 of £30 + £6857142 + °6 of 
714285 of £6 + £514 8s. 63 + 1°3 of -42857is, 


Grammar. 
(Answer questions 1 and 2, and one other question.) 
MALES AND FEMALES. 


1. Vet here, Laertes! aboard, ajoard, for shame ! 
The wind sis in the shculder ef ycur sail, 
And you are stayed for. There, my dlessing with thee ! 
And these few precepts in thy memory 
Sve thou character. Give thy thoughts no tongue, 
Nor any unproportioned thought his ac. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Those friends thou hast, and their adoption ¢ried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel. 
Shakespeare. 
Paraphrase the above passage. 
2. Analyse from ‘ 
italics. 


yet’ to ‘character.’ Parse the words in 


3. What kinds of subordinate sentences are there? Give 
examples. Define a complex sentence, a finile verb, an interro- 
gative pronoun. 

4. Write out a dozen terminations of Latin words, and give 
three cxamples cf words in which each is used. 


Geography. 
MALES AND FEMALES. 
(duswer guestion 1 and two other questions oxly ) 
1. Draw a map of China or of South Africa. 


2. Name the principal vegetable productions of India under 
the headings of food projucts and raw materials used in manu- 
factures. 

3. What are monsoons? Where are they found? What 
phenomena frequently attend the changes of monsoons? Give 
a full answer. 

4. Where and what are Niger, Baikal, Kurachee, Cutch, 
Benin, Nanki1, Tokio, Seychelle, Hooghly, Tobolsk. 
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SECOND PAPER. 
( Zwo hours and a half allowed.) 
(Needlework for Females. Ove /owr.) 


Arithmetic. 
(Answer three questiors o:1ly.) 
MALES ONLY. 

1. How much money must I invest in the 4} per cents, at 
102 in order to have an income of £365 2s. 6¢. after paying an 
income tax of 7d. in the £. 

2. What is the square rect of 3} to six decimal places ? 

3. Find the true discount on a bill for £1678 8s. 4d. drawn 
March 6th at 7 months, and discounted Sep. 15 at 5 per cent 

4. Give the rule for extracting the square root. 
prove the method of pointing in division cf decimals 
"02552904 by ‘0054. 


Explain and 
Divide 


History. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer three questions ouly.) 

1. Explain the circumstances which led to the execution of 
Charles I, 

2. Enumerate the chief political events of the reign of 
George III. 

3. Give the dates of—(a) The first Reform Bill; (4) Negro 
Emancipation ; (¢) Declaration of Independence; (i) Habeas 
Corpus Act; (e) Petition of Right; (/) Battle of Trafaigar. 
Write what you know of any cne cf them. 

4. Who were the principal statesmen and writers in the {mes 
of the Stuarts? Write a life of Strafford. 

Teaching. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer t:v0 questions only.) 


For Teachers in Schools for Older Scholars. 
1. Write notes for a lesson on—(a) 7%e divisions of Eng'and ; 
(6) The manufacturing tows of Exgland, ov (c) A river. 


2. What difficulties have ycu met with in teaching children” 


,0 distinguish adjectives and adverbs. 


3. What apparatus do yeu use in teaching the Geography of 
Standard IT, . 


lor Teachers in Infant Schools. 
1. Give a list of six suitable object lessons for infarts, and 
say what end would be serve by giv:ag such lessons. 


2. Name some of the varied occupaticns in use'n your school. 
What is musical drill ? 


3. Write notes of a lesscn cn ‘ A teacup’ or ‘ A table.’ 


END OF FOURTH YEAR. 
Ecclid. 
MALES ONLY. 
(Zhree and a half hours allowed.) 
1. If a straight line be divided into any two parts, the square 
on the whole line is equal to the squares on the two parts 


together with twice the rectangle contained by the parts. State 
this proposition algebraically. 


2. To describe a square that chall be equal to a given 
rectilineal figure. 
3- From Euclid II. 4, deduce a proof of Euclid I. 47. 
Algebra. ‘ 
(Answer tivo questions, including ques‘ion 2, if you can.) 
1. Solve the eqrations :-— 


x ¥ 
(4) a “ 





2. Show how to find the L. C. M. of three quantities, Prove 
the truth of your method. 

Find the L. C. M. of 2x* — 2x* + 2¥ = 1, x3 = 2x° + 2 - 1, 
243 — x? — 2x + 1, 

3. Resolve into factors :— 

(a) 9x? — 97" — 22 

(6) 1007 = Jax — 12a" 

Find the three roots of 8a — 27 = 0. 


Mensuration. 
(Anszwer one question.) 


1. What relationship exists between the circumference of a 
circle and its diameter? Also between a circle and a circuin- 
scribed square ? 


State the rule for finding the area of a sector 
of a circle. 


2. A ladder 12 ft. long is gradually raised against a wall, its 
ends being in contact with the wall and the ground. Find the 
radius of the circle described by its middle point as it is being 
raised. 


Arithmetic. 
FEMALES ONLY. 


1. A man invested a sum of money in the Four-and-a-Half 
per Cents at 94, and received a half-year’s dividend upon it. 
He then sold out at 96}, and the whole increase of capital he 
had was £270. How much did he invest ? 


2. Aman engages in business with £800 capital, At the end 
of six months he takes another into partnership with £1,050, 
and at the end of three menths more a third, with a capital of 
£450. At the year’s end they had made £640 profit. What 
snare should each receive ? 

3. A father left 4 — £140 of his money to his eldest son, 

+ £20 to his second son, } — £220 to his youngest son, and 
+ to his wife. Find the eldest son’s share. * 

4. The 3 per cent. stock is at 9$3, and the 3} per cent. at 
106}. Into which is it most advantageous to buy ? 


Grammar. 


MALES AND FEMALES. 
No more the smith his dusky brow shad/ clear, 
Re!ax his ponderous strength, and /eax to hear ; 
The host Aimself, no longer shall be found 
Carefil to see the mantling bliss go round ; 
Nor the coy maid, Aa// willing to be prest, 
Sha!lrkiss the cup to pass it to the rvsé. 
Goldsmith, 
Analyse the above parsaye, and parse the words in italics. 
2. Give some English words Cerive] from do, I give ; 
I bear ; gradus,.a step ; dado, I play ; dave, I wash, 


/ere, 


3. Give specimens of the words in'racuced into Eniish from 
foreign countries. 
Geography. 
(Answer three questions only.) 


1. Draw a map of the Atlantic Ocean, Canada, Australia, or 
China. 

2. Write a full acecunt cf the ca 
your answer by diagrams. 


uses of the tides. Illustrate 


3. How are the seasons caused ? 
4. Name the most impertant ccuntiies in each of the four 
continents, with their capitals and ether important towns. 
SECOND PAPER. 
(Ties ard a half Aosrs allowed.) 


(Needlework for Females. Ove hour.) 


Arithmetic. 
MALES ONLY, 
(luszwer three questions only.) 
1. Find the value-of a piece of land 110 yards long and # of 
a mile wide at £6 10s, per acre. 
2. To the simple interest on £6470 4s. 11°52d. for § years at 
2 per cent, add the compound interest on £650 for 2} years at 
6 per cent, 
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3. Coffees costing 10d., 1s., and ts, 2d. per lb, are mixed and 
sold at 18, 8d. per lb. What is the gain per cent. and the gain 
also on 14 cwt. of the mixture ? 

4. What ready money will discharge a debt of £528 9s., due 
half year hence, at 4} per cent ? 


History. 
MALES AND FEMALES, 
(Answer three questions on 'y.) 
1, What were the causes which led to the Seven Years’ War ? 


Who were the principal actors in it ? 


. > 
2. How does a person become a Member of Parliament‘ 


What privileges has he? Of how’ many members does the 
House of Commons consist ? 


3. What were the relations of England and India from 1497 
to 1708? 

4. Give an account of the rive and fall of the French po-ver 
in America, 


Query Sola 


Teaching. 
(.dnsiocr tea Questions only.) 

1. Write notes of a lesson on (a2) The Verb, (4) Practice, (c) 
China. 

2. What are the most common faults you have to correct 
during a writing lesson ? 

3. How do you give a dictation lesson? What advantages has 
dictation over transcription ? 

For Teachers ti Infant Schools. 

1. Write a specimen copy for the upper class in an Infant 
School. Show by specimens some of the mistakes which would 
probably be made in the formation of the letters, 

2. Write notes of a lesson on ‘ A Needle,’ or ‘ A Walk through 
the Streets.’ 

3. What method have you adopted in teaching Reading to 
young children? What other methods have you been made 
acquainted with ? 


(Zo be continued.) 


RULES. 


t. Each correspondent is restricted to one question, We should be much obliged if correspondents, who 
send questions for solution, would give (if possible) the required answer, and the source from which the 


question is obtained. 


2. No query can be answered unless accompanied by the real name and address of the sender, not 
necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith and for facility of reference. 
3.6@° When a pseudonym is adopted it should be written at the end of the query, and the 


real name and address ona separate piece of paper 


4. Correspondents are requested to write their queries /egrd/y, and on one side of the paper only. 





5. Replies will not be sent through the post. 


6. Queries must reach the office not later than the 12th of the month, or they cannot be attended to in the 


following issue. 


*,* All communications for this column should be addressed —‘ Zhe Query Editor, The Practical Teacher, 


Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 





General. 


1. MATaiceLATION.—You should have said whether you 
inten to take a degree in Arts or Science. If you only want 
to Matriculate you need only study Latin, English and French 
or German. But as you would have to take Greek in the 
Intermediate B.A., if you intend to goin for it you might as 
well begin Greek at once. If you intend to take a degree in 
Science you should learn German, Write for a Sy//aéus to the 
Registrar of the London University, Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W. 


2. INQuiRER.—You may omit the following chapters; 27 to 
the end of the book. 





3. Z.—(1) No they are not. They are however such as any 
one is supposed to be able to answer who has a good knowledge 
of the grammar. Be sure you work plenty of exercises, and 
have them properly corrected. Great value is attached to a 
correct raed a of the passages set. (2) If Caesar, Book VII. 
is set, that and that only is the author you need to make a 
special preparation of. Why do you mention all the rest. If 
you mean that having read them you would be prepared for the 
unseen passages we should reply that we could not say, because 
we do not know how much help you needed and obtained in 
reading them. It would be best to take some small manual of 
unseen passages and attempt a few each week under similar 
con‘litions to those imposed in the actual examination. 


4. Pracricat Tracner,—Your list is excellent. Get your 
exercises well corrected. Messrs, Longmans’ have just issued 
*Comus’ with Notes, 1s. You can also read the answers to the 
other queries of this month. 


5. E.C. H.— It is difficult to say. Watt's ‘Chemistry,’ 
published by Churchill, is a good book. We get apparatus and 
chemicals from Becker & Co., 34, Maiden Lane, W.C, ‘Twisden's 
* Theoretical Mechanic,’ 










6. Y. N. Q.—If you have withdrawn already you may con- 
sider that you will not be looked upon as having really entere1 at 
all; that is your position will be that of an acting teacher and 
therefore all the regulations relating to acting teachers will 
apply to you. ‘This really disposes of all your querics, 


7. W. C. BENNETT. —‘2). 


8 L. D. W.—You will find your queries answered in the 
answers previously given. Add Sully’s ‘Handbook of Psy- 
chology’ to your list and Jevons’ ‘ Primer on Logic.’ 


9. MAGIstER.—We hope to give full solution to your query 
in our next issue, the diagrams have caused delay. 


10. JuLius.—The syllabus is explicit, It says that ‘acting 
teachers who have not passed with credit in the preceding year 
in either (or both) of groups (¢) (¢), must take it (or them) up 
again. Acting teachers who have not been examined in the 
preceding year must take up both groups (c) (¢). Acting 
teachers who have not passed with credit in Arithmeti¢ in the 
preceding year must answer the questions on arithmetic instead 
of those on mensuration.’ This quotation may save questions in 
future. 


11. PReCEPTOR,—You should send us the syllabus or the 
questions last set, or state how much you know of the subjects 
already. Lock’s ‘ Trigonometry,’ C. Smith’s ‘ Conic Sections,’ 
Roscoe's ‘ Inorganic Chemistry,’ Huxley's ‘ Animal Physiology,’ 
oo og or Deschanel’s ‘ Natural Philosophy,’ are all good 
books. 


12. A. J. K.—We have asked the opinion of a gentlem in 
who has been employed upon the 7imes for many years, ant 
another who reports in the House for the Standard. Both 
advise the system you name. ‘Ihere is no better. Having 
adopted it do not change it in the least. Uniformity in this 
subject is all important. 
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13. GAupIuM.—Use Lock’s ‘ Dynamics for Beginners’ and 
the ‘ Statics’ as soon as it is out; S. Thompson's ‘ Electricity 
and Magnetism’; Wright’s ‘Sound, Light and Heat.’ 


14. IMPROVER.—The large hand is not good. The second 
attempt is far the best. Don’t bear so heavily upon your pen ; 
try to make easy and even curves, and take ce ains to 
write each letter perfectly. 70. ‘The small hand is much better. 
The letter fis done in two ways, neither of them correct. The 
Jast word is good, but it contains no letters presenting any 
difficulties. 73. 


15. WoLVERIAMPTON.—Read papers on ‘ Pestalozzi’ in this 
journal. The — are published by the Clarendon Press. 
Use Macarthy’s ‘ History of Our Own Times,’ and also ‘ The 
Victorian Period’ by Mackenzie. ‘The literature of Victoria's 
reign is dealt with in a small volume by Prof. Morley. Have 
you got Capel’s ‘Catch Questions in Arithmetic’? Try it. Also 
read all the articles on Physical Geography in the Notes of 
Lessons now appearing in this journal, 


16. CONSTANT SUPPORTER.-—-We are quite unable to tell you 
of cheap editions of the books you name. Most likely your 
choice will be exceedingly limited. But you would probably 
save considerably by writing to some of the second-hand book- 
sellers and asking for exactly what you want. ‘Try Reeves and 
‘Turner, Strand ; or Walford Bros., Strand. A translation of 
Ortolan’s L’histoire de la legislation Romaine, and Generalisation 
du droit Romain, by Pritchard and Nasmith, is published by 
Butterworth, 7, Fleet Street. For constitutional history read 
Erskine May, Haliam, and Stubbs, 


17. A. H. M.—The Clarendon Press Edition will meet your 
requirements.. You should name the examination you are pre- 
paring for. Domestic Economy is. not one of the subjects, do 
you mean Political Economy, if so you can use Jevons’ Shilling 
Manual and Mrs. Fawccett’s Lessons, both published by Mac- 
millan and Ce. You might also read Marshall's ‘ Economics of 
Industry’ with advantage. The other subject is now very wide 
indeed. You should have read Sully’s ‘ Psychology,’ Jevons’ 
‘Logic,’ in addition to books like Langton’s or Gladman’s 
‘=chool Management.’ Read also the articles on ‘ Pestalozzi,’ 
now appearing in this journal. 


13. Exctsk.—I am walking along the straight bank of a 
river, and should like to know its width, I am told it can easily 
be ascertained with the aid merely of a watch, provided I know 
the length of my pace; this is two and a half fret. How am I 
to find the width of the river ? 

‘Take note of an object on the edge of the opposite side of the 
river. Then take a position exactly opposite ; this can be done 
by noticing the position of the minute hand; ¢.g., if it be at the 
quarter, let it point at the object, and see that the bank on 
which you are standing is on a line with the line that would be 
drawn through XII. and VI. ; if at 25 minutes past, on a line 
with the line through II. and VITI. 

Then walk along the bank for 7} minutes, still seeing that 
the line through the same two figures corresponds with the bank. 


Walk back to the starting point counting the paces, which 
multiplied by 2} will give the width in fect. 


A 











roofi—Let A be the object, and B the position exactly 
opposite ; also let C be the position after 7} minutes. Then 
the angle ACB will be half a right angle, as the minute hand 
passes over a right angle in 1§ minutes, 

Therefore angle BAC is half a right angle (I. 32.), and BA 
is equal to BC,” (I. 6.) 


Wherefore width of river is equal to the distance BC, 





19. PENDEW.—Show that the equation (3x + s)(2* — 3s + 8) 
= 4 represents a locus which lies entirely in two of the angles 
formed by the lines (3x + 2 = 0) and (2x — 3s + 8 = 0). 

( Puckle’s * Conics.’) 

The point of intersection of the lines is found by equating 
3x +2 = 0 and 2x — 33 + 8 =O. 

(1) 3%*+ s =0 
(2) 2x —-37 = —8 
(1) 9x + 3s = 0 
(2) 25 — x = — 8] 
liv = -8 
a rr 
(I)s = — 3x = ff. 
(3x + 2) (ax — 32 + 8) = 4 
6x2 — prez — 30° + 2404 + 8s — 4 = 0 

Transfer the origin of co-ordinates to the point of intersection 

of the two lines by putting 
x = «'— 4, ands = 

 6(2' — AP — 7(z' - 

— 3(¢ + #1)? + 24 (2 = 1) 

+ 8(s' + ?##)-—-4=0 

6 (x'? — fGx" + Ay) — 7(4's' + Ha’ — s' 
— 3(s'? + tts’ + fit) + 24e’ — ye 
+ 8:' + yPt—4 =o 
x's! = hx! + tte 


8a! op AZZ 
, re 


6x"? — 7x's' — 327 — 4 = 0; 
We can suppress the accents and write the equation 
6x7 — 7xz — 30° — 4 = OZ 
This equation can be further simplified by changing the 
direction of the axes. 


Put x 


*-: 
— 


and substitute :— 
Then, 6 (v"? cos? @ — 2x's’ sin 6 cos 8 + 3" sin? @) 
— 7 (x sin 0 cos 8 — x's’ sin? 0 + x's’ cos? 0 
2 sin? 0 + 2x's' 
+ s"* cos? @)-— 4 = 0 
x'? (6 cos? @ — 7 sin 0 cos 0 — 3 sin? @) 


toe 


— x's’ (18 sin 0 cos 0 - 7 sin* 6 + 7 cos? 8) 


_ = s'? sin 0 cos @) — 3 (a sin 0 cos 0 


— s'* (3cos?@ — 7 sin @ cos @ — 6sin?@)— 4 = 0; 
Equating the co-efficient of x's’ to zero; 
Thus, 18 sin @ cos 0 + 7 (cos? @ = sin? @) = 
9 sin 20 + 7 cos 20 = O 
Oxin 20 = 
sin 20 a 
cos 20 


7 cos 20 
j 


.. tan2@ = — j, 
Since @ can always be found to satisfy this, the term involving 
x's’ can be removed, and the equation becomes 
x'? (6 cos? @ — 7 sin 8 cos @ — 3 sin* @) 
— 2'2 (3 cos* @ — 7 sin 0 cos 0 — 6 sin? 0) ~ 4=0, 

Or, Ax’? — Bs’? — 4 = 0, putting A and B for co-efficients 
of x"? and 3"; 

Therefore the locus represents an Hyperbola, the centre of 
which is the intersection of the two lines 3x + 2 = 0, and 
2x — 32 + 8 = 0, andit therefore lies entirely in two of the 
angles formed by the two lines. 


20. RowENA,—We cannot oy long extracts from a history. 
' y 


Read either Dr. Smith’s ‘Smaller History of England,’ or better 
still, Green's ‘ Short History of the English People,’ and make 
notes as you go over the period referred to. ‘Then you should 
condense the materials till the answer occupies about one cide 
or three-quarters of a page of fuolscap paper. 
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21. CycLors.—Find x and @ from the equations 
= a’? + # — 2ab eos 0, 
v0+/ 3 = 2aé sin 8. 
(Science and Art, 1885.) 
(1) 2 a+ 
(2) v3 
(1) 
(2) 2?#V3 
(1) xt — 2x* (a? + H) + (a* + OF 
(2) 324 = 4a’ sin* 0 
Adding] 4x - 2? (a* + &) + (a? + &)* 
40°6" (sin* @ + cos? 6) 
= 47° 
40°? én (a? 4+ ad 
4 — at — 2a*h? — bt 


— 2ab cos 6 } 
2h sin 0 

— 2a/ cos 6 
2ah sin 6 } 


y? — (a? + fF) 





47" cos* 6 } 


—=- 


4c — 20 (a + P)= 


: 2°R? =n! — b! 


2a*l? — at — 4! 


+ &* + 8a°h* — 4a' — 4f* 
16 


. 308 


ee ee 


s/t 
i 
y 


+ V 108 - 

4 

P+ 100°? — 3a* — 30) 

+ } J (a? 


2a sin 0 


4 
- 30 - 


ss 


+ & + V 100% — 3at — 30'). 


/ , . 
+ V 10a*h' — 3at — 3/') = 2ad sin 0 


‘+ ¥V 10?’ 
Sah 


- 3a* — 3 


+ V 1oW°t- — 3 ” 


Sah 


-_ 2 
y 


Geometry 


1. TAN.—The diagonals AC, BD of a parallelogram inter- 
sect in O, and P is a point within the triangle AOB : prove that 
the difference of the triangles CPD, APD is equal to the sum 
of the triangles APC, BPD. (//améblin Smith. ) 











a 





ae 
B as 
Preef.—The diagonals of a parallelogram bisect it; (1. 34.) 
.. Each of the triangles ACD, BCD = 4 parallelogram ABCD. 
A ACD As APC, APD, CPD, 
A BCD As BPD, BPC, CPD ; 
But As ACD, BCD parallelogram ABCD ; 
“. As APC, APD, BPD, BPC, and twice CPD parallelo- 
gram ABCD; (Ax. 1.) 
parallelogram ABCD ; 
As APC, APD, 


Also As APB, BPC, CPD, APD 
Wherefore As APB, BPC, CPD, APD 
BPD, BPC, and twice CPD (Ax. 1.) 
‘Take from these equals As BPC, CPD, APD, 
. A APB As APC, APD, CPD; (Ax. 3.) 
Again, take from these equals A CPD, 
.”. Difference of triangles APB, CPD = Sum of triangles 
APC, APD. 


Q. E. D. 








Mensuration. 
1. Hoptr.—How many yards of brass wire, ¥, of an inch 
thick, will weigh half an ounce, reckoning the weight of a cubic 
foot of brass to be 8540 ounces ? 


Area of section of wire = 


(y's in.)? x +7854 
“7854 sq. in. 
900 


002618 sis 
a sq. in, 


Solidity of } oz. = 1 cub. ft. 
8540 K 2 
216 
84 
4728 
8548 X % 
2135 
216 
2135 
216 
2135 
216 3 : 
Fe . woatis) ™ 
9 
8 200000 
7% X 3X We 
e —— yds. 
2:35 X 2618 X 36 
427 13092 
1200000 yds. 


S55045 


cub, in. 


cub, in. 


002618 | 


. Length required cub, in, + sq. in. 


or 3} yds. nearly. 


2, DuNeELM.— A sphere is svrrounded by 6. balls, each of 
one-inch radius, in a plane through its centre, each touching 
two others and the sphere. Above these is a row of balls, each 
touching two of the others, two of the larger balls, and the 
sphere. ‘hat is the radius of the smaller balls? 

p! What is tl 1 f th ller balls ? 

As the sphere is just surrounded by the six balls, it is evidently 
the same size as the other balls. u 

The distance from the centre of one Lall to the centre of 
another is 2 inches. 

We therefore require the radius of the circle that can be 
described in an equilateral triangle of 2 inch sides. 

Length of perpeadicular in an equilateral triangle of side « 

2 V3 
And-radius <f inseribed c're!e 


= dof - 


ov: 


*. Radius of smaller balls 


or iv 3. Axs. 


Arithmetic. 


1. H. M.—If 100 stones are placed on the ground in a 
straight line at the distance of a yard from each other, how far 
will a person travel who will bring them one.by one to basket 
placed one yard from the first stone ?. (Whitworth's « Arithmctic 
‘Test Papers, Standard V1.’) 


Distance in yards = sum of numbers from 2 to 2¢0 


= fsum of numbers from 1 to 100) x 2 
= (1 + 100) x “932 x 2 

= 10,100; 

= § miles 1, 300 yards. 


.. Distance Ans, 
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2, FOLKESTONIAN.— A merchant sells tea to a shopkeeper 
at a profit of 60 per cent., but the shopkeeper becoming 
bankrupt pays only 2s. 6d. in the £. How much per cent. 
does the merchant lose by the sale ? : 

Goods costing {100 are sold for £160, but only 5 of £160 
or £20 is received. 

.". Loss = (£100 — £20) on an outlay of £100 


- per cent. Ans, 


3. NeMo.— The difference between the discount and the 
interest is y's of the sum of money discounted, and the rate is 
4 per cent. Find the time. (Cafe/’s ‘Catch Questions in 
Arithmetic and Mensuration.’) 

This question cannot be worked by pure Arithmetic, since an 
unknown quantity is involved as a factor in a term. 

At 4 per cent, for 1 year the difference is 


4 5 
tbo — 18a» OF 4 X Jon x 104 of principal ; 


2X4 
100 x 108 
of principal ; and therefore for ¢ years the difference is 
tx4 
100 X (100 + ¢ X 4) 
a 4/ 
100 X (100 + 4/) 
ee 
80“ 10000 + 4007’ 
162 
= 1000 + 40/ 
2f* 
= 125 + 5? 
125 + 5¢ = 67, 
6 — 5¢ = 125, 
from which it can be ascertained that ¢ = 5. 
. Time = S years. 


Similarly for 2 years the difference is 2 x 4 X 


ix4x of principal ; 


. dy of principal = 4¢ x of principal, 


4 
3 


Ans. 

Note.—This is really a question in Algebra, and the time can 
be found from the quadratic equation :—6x° — 5r = 125. 
For z45 in the question read ,4. The correction is given in 
the key. : 


—_— --_ 


Science Hotes. 


We need not be surprised that the extraordinary 
rise in price of copper is leading to all sorts of devices 
for dispensing with it whenever that is possible. 
Prof. Silvanus Thompson has lately shown that iron 
may be substituted for copper in the case of lightning 
conductors, with advantage. It is preferable to use 
it in the form of a solid rod. Such rods do hot 
easily fuse, they are not very subject to self-induction, 
and they are easily worked and cheap. The copper 
monopolists are not to have it all their own way, 

* * 

A MARVELLOUS application of electricity has recently 
been made. It is seriously proposed to render sewage 
innocuous by passing a strong electric current through 
it. It is of course well known that to oxidise the 
objectionable matter is to render it harmless, Hitherto, 
this has- been done indirectly by the use of bodies 
like permanganate of potash, or so-called ¢hloride 
of lime. It is found, however, that if a strong 
electric current is passed through the liquid sewage, 
some of the water is decomposed by the current. 
The evolution of the gases agitates the liquid, and the 
nascent oxygen acts with the utmost power on the 
impurities contained in the sewage. The solid matter 
is thus rendered harmless to health and rapidly 


‘restore it to the land—its proper destination, 


| and Principal 
| that in iron conductivity increases with the tempera- 
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subsides. The separation of the solid matter in this 
safe and easy way makes it possible to remove it and 
If the 
experiments now going on at Crossness should prove 
that sewage can be thus dealt with on a large scale at 
a moderate expense, one of the most important 


| problems in sanitary science will have been solved. 


At present we are managing to pollute the rivers, 
impoverish the land, and to a certain extent poison 
the air of our cities. As the population of large 


| towns increases, the questions of pure air and pure 
| water will become more and more pressing. 


* * 
* 


Dr. GATTERMANN has been investigating the nature 
of the chloride of nitrogen. He is pretty well 
satisfied that the yellow liquid is a mixture of at least 
two distinct chlorides, which he hopes to be able to 
separate. He finds that it is decomposed by the 
action cf sunlight or burning magnesium. It may 
therefore be possible to avert some of the accidents 
which are liable to occur in dealing with this terribly 
explosive substance, by experimenting in a room 
where only the less refrangible rays are permitted to 
enter, 

** 

Mr. A. C, MircHe.t has been engaged in repeat- 

ing some of Forbes’ experiments on the conductivities 


_ of metals, especially of iron, copper, and German 


silver. The bars were nickel-plated, in order to 
prevent oxidation, and also to enable him to estimate 
the amount of surface loss more accurately. His 
results agree in the main with those of Professor Tait 
Forbes. Mr. Mitchell has found 


ture. Hitherto, iron has been regarded as exceptional 
in this respect, the general rule being that the conduc- 
tivity for heat increases with the temperature, 
* * 
* 

THE rainfall in the British Isles was exceptionally 
low duririg the past year, the average was only 25°8 
inches as against an average of 35°3 for the past 
22 years. In the wheat producing districts the 


| deficiency amounted to about 7°5 inches; while in the 
| grazing districts the deficiency was 


11°5 inches, 
1887 was the driest year since 1886, the recorded rain- 
fall being only about half that of 1872, which was a 
very wet year. The dry weather has continued since 
Christmas, until the recent snowstorms, which will 
have done a little toward moistening the earth, It 


| seems only reasonable that a scarcity of water should 
| be feared. 
| none, 
| the country should rouse themselves to the danger to 


The greatest care should be used to waste 
It is time that the sanitary authorities all over 


public health that would arise from a scarcity of water 
in the summer.and autumn. 
** 
* 


Tuose of our readers who are fond of natural 


_ history would be much interested in an article in 
| ature for February 16, on the Mechanism of the 


flight of Birds. ‘The article and the illustrations are 
taken from- Za Nature, of December 3, 1887. The 


| Strides in photography have been so rapid and great 


that pictures can now be taken with a small fraction 
of a second, Most of the illustrations of birds in the 
act of flight are taken at the rate of ten per second. 
The paper is most interesting and instructive. 
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Tue electric lamp is now being used for fishing 
purposes. The glow lamp is encased in a net. It 
acts asa decoy. The fish are attracted by the light 
and swarm round it. When they are in the net it is | 
closed and hauled in; a novel and attractive way of | 
catching fish, 

* * 
* 

StupeNts of biology ought to be happy and satis- | 
fied with the help and stimulus they receive in their 
work from the excellent books that are written for 
them. Huxley’s book was the first, but it was soon 
followed by the practical handbooks of Foster, Then | 
came the companion volumes of Scott and Vines. 
Many others have followed, notably Marshall and | 
Parker. And now another biological text book is 
announced by Professor T. J. Parker, of New Zealand, 
the eldest son of W, K. Parker, F.R.S., who has done 
perhaps more original biological work than any living 
Englishman, Professor T, J. Parker was for many | 
years Professor Huxley’s demonstrator. There need | 
be no doubt that his work will be on lines already | 
familiar to those who have read the books we have | 
named, Chemical students might well be not a little | 
envious of the unity of purpose and aim which. these | 
writers display. At present there is no lack of text | 
books on chemistry, But nobody writesareally excellent | 
book, and what is perhaps worse,equally competent men | 
are equally certain that there are no methods good for 

| 


anything but their own, 


Publications Beceibed. 


Blackie and Son— 


Poynter's Drawing for the Standards, Nos. 13, 17, and 18, 


Burns and Oates.— 
Practical Geometry for Art Students, By John Carroll, 


Cassell and Co., Limited— 


The Citizen Reader. 


School Cantata : 
Pattison, 


Heywood, John— 


Ashman's Spelling Book, 


Hodder and Stoughton— 
Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1888, 
‘Teaching and ‘Teachers, By H. Clay Trumbull, D.D, 


Johnston, A.— 
Johnston's Botanical Plates: Common Flax: Deadly Night- 
shade; Foxglove; Hazel; Meadow Buttercup; Maple ; 
Opium Poppy; Red Lily ; Thorn Apple, 


Kegan, Paul, Trench and Co.— 
Memory, By David Kay. 


Longmans and Co.— 
Elementary nge yum By John Thornton, M.A. 
Milton’s Comus, with Notes, By A, M. Williams, M.A. 


Murray, John— 

Eton Exercises in Algebra. 
and A. Cockshott, M.A. | 

Eton Exercises in Arithmetic, By the Rev; T, Dalton, M.A, | 


The Shepherd’s Garden, By T, Mer 





By E. Peake Rouse, M.A. 


> | 








Nelson, T., and Sons— 


The Royal Upper Class Readers. Great Authors, No. 2. 


Nutt, David— 
The French Idiomatic Pass-Key. By C. Stuart-Merritt. 
A Companion to German Grammar and Composition, 
By D. Edwardes, M.A, 


Oxford University Press— 
Selections from the Pooks of Ezra and Nehemiah. By the 
Rev. H. M. Clifford, M.A, 


Smith, Elder and Co.— 


The Cornhill Magazine ; February. 


Swan Sonnenschein and Co.— 
A Student’s Manual of Psychology. By E. D, Drouzht. 
Volapiik. By Kirchhoff. 


The Clarendon Press— 
Milton’s Paradise Lost. Book I, Ry the Rev. H. C. Beeching. 
Primer of New Testament Greek, By the Rev. Edward 
Miller, M.A. 
Practical Geometry for Schools. By Alfred Hughes. 


The Educational Supply Association— 
The Holborn Copy Books. 


Whittaker and Co.— 
The Public Examination French Reader. By A. M. Bower, 
Practical Education, By C. G. Leland. 
Electrical Instrument making for Amateurs, By S.R, Bottone, 





— 
Publications Rebretved. 


Publications of Isaac Pitman and Sons, 
London :— 


The Phonographic Teacher. 
A Manual of Phonography. Jubilee Edition. 
Pitman’s Shorthand Copy Book. 


Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. In the 
easy reporting style of Phonography. Part I. 


Representative British Orations. With Intro- 
ductions by Charles Kendall Adams, Printed in 
an easy reporting style of Phonography. Vol. I. 


The Phonetic Journal. Weekly. 


Writing shorthand has in the past been commonly 
regarded as a special technical accomplishment for news- 
aper reporters. Of late years, however, its use has been 
argely extended. It is employed with great advantage in 
offices and a of commercial business, and those 
engaged in the learned professions of law and medicine 
have discovered its great utility in saving time. At atime 
when the need for technical instruction is exercising the 
minds of educational reformers it is well to consider the 
claims of the art of shorthand writing to a place in the 
course of preparation for commercial and professional - 
ursuits. The Board for regulating the University Local 
=xaminations has included shorthand in the requirements 
for the proposed Oxford and Cambridge Commercial Cer- 
tificate ; and the subject has been introduced into many 
of our public schools, both middle-class and elementary. 
Under the present conditions affecting public elementary 
schools, we are far from recommending the enforced 
addition of shorthand to the ordinary curriculum ; but 
with a more elastic system of education, with greater 
freedom in the classification of scholars, and in the choice 
of subjects of instruction, shorthand would almost cer- 
tainly be considered with favour by many educational 
authorities. 
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The books before us are all connected with the 


propaganda of what is, undoubtedly, the most popular | 
system of shorthand. A system which has just celebrated 


its Jubilee, while its originator, Mr. Isaac Pitman, is still 


hale and active— which numbers its learners by the | 
million, and is methodically taught in hundreds of schools | 


and educational institutions, can need no special recom- 
mendation. We may, however, testify that Pitman’s Pho- 
nography or Phonetic Shorthand is simple in character, 
based on scientific principles, and most thoroughly elabo- 
rated to adapt it to serve its purpose. 

The ‘ Phonographic Teacher’ is an excellent introduc- 
tory text-book, with the lessons and exercises most care- 
fully graduated. We notice by-the-bye a curious but 
obvious misprint on page 10, where the vowel places 


before and after the consonants are shown as alike in the 
two cases. 
The ‘ Manual’ is a more advanced text-book, carrying 


the student on to an easy reporting style. The ‘ Short- 


hand Copybook’ affords practice in imitating copies care- | 
| in the upper classes of elementary and higher schools 
‘The Pickwick Papers’ is the first part of the work, | 


fully printed in phonography. 


which is to be completed in 24 parts. ‘ Representative 
British Orations’ includes some of.the best speeches of 


Sir John Eliot, John Pym, Lord Chatham, Lord Mansfield | 


and Edmund Burke. Each of them is printed in easy 
reporting style, and is accompanied by a long-hand copy 
printed at the foot of each page. These two books afford 


essential to any serviceable acquirement of the art. 


The ‘ Journal’ gives much useful and interesting infor- | 
mation on the subject, and contains selections printed in | 
various styles of phonetic shorthand and phonetic long- | 


hand, 


Hazell’s Annual Cyclopedia for 1888. 
don: Hodder and Stoughton. 


Lon- 


We heartily congratulate the editor, printers and pub- | 


lishers on the third issue of this excellent annual. It is a 
veritable store-house of valuable information bearing on 
passing events. We wish we could see it on the shelves 
of every pupil teacher's library in the kingdom. When 
we add that the volume is sent forth ina handsome red 
cloth binding, contains over 600 pages, and is published 
at the ridicuously low figure of 3s. 6d., we feel further 
inclined to ask with the country yokel, ‘ How it’s done.’ 


The Eton Mathematical Series: Exercises in | 
M.A, ; | 


| Civil Service ‘Tots.’ 


Arithmetic. By Rev. T. Doeton, 
Exercises in Algebra. By E. P. Rouse, 
M.A.,, and A. Cockshott, M.A, London: John 
Murray, - 


These handbooks of ‘Exercises’ should be widely 


used, as they embrace almost every conceivable kind of | 


ca that the ingenuity of an examiner could devise. 
0 teachers who ‘coach’ students for the various 
examinations they will be indispensable. 
have therefore our warmest commendation, 


The volumes 


Practical Papers on Composition and Essay 
Writing. By George E. Skerry, F.R,S.L., and 
W, Cromb, M.A, London:. Messrs. Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co, ' 


Composition is an art in which proficiency can only be 
acquired by continued practice. Such papers as these, 
however, will be very helpful to the student. They are 
properly called practical, for they consist of introductory 


articles on Grammar, Syntax, Composition, and Style, | 
followed by actual examples of essays written by suc- | 
cessful candidates in the Civil Service competitions, nume- | 


rous outlines of essays with valuable suggestions for 
filling them up and making them complete, abundant 
rules and cautions with exercises thereon, and a selection 
of nearly 200 subjects for essays which have been set in 
recent years by the Civil Service examiners, As example 


ublic | 


| The Story of the Nations: Ireland. 


is so important in the matter of style, the advice to read 
as much as possible the works of the best authors is very 
sound ; but it is also desirable that faults of style should 
be avoided by the writers of instruction books like the 
one under notice. It may be well to use a euphemism for 
the word ‘drunk,’ but the phrase suggested, ‘the worse 
of liquor,’ seems rather faulty, and the following sentence 
respecting the comma is clumsily expressed ‘the correct 
use of it must not on that account be neglected to be 
studied and observed in the course of one’s reading.’ Asa 
rule, however, the suggestions are excellent and the mode 
of expression clear, and worthy of imitation. It is an 
additional recommendation of the book that it is the work 
of experienced and successful tutors, 


The Royal Upper Class Readers: Great 
Authors, from Goldsmith to Wordsworth. 
London: T. Nelson and Sons. 


There is no good reason why the reading-books used 


should not be so framed as to contain a valuable and 
systematised body of knowledge, and at the same time 
provide the means of genuine mental culture. The poss 
sibility of ‘amen such reading-books is sufficiently 
proved by the admirable volume before us, the first of a 
series which thoughtful teachers will be sure to welcome. 


| The great authors dealt with are—Goldsmith, Johnson, 
excellent practice in reading shorthand, which is of course | 


Gibbon, Burke, Burns, Cowper, Byron, Scott, Southey, 
and Wordsworth. Of each of these we have a simple and 
striking biographical sketch, written in a style so graceful 
and pleasing that it cannot fail to interest and impress the 
minds of even young readers, and sufficiently full of 


| detail to present a yivid picture of the life, circumstances, 
| and character of each writer. 


After each biography is 
given a chronological summary of the life and works of 


| the author ; and then comes a selection from his writings 


of passages long enough and varied enough to give a fair 
idea of his style. Thus the pupil has the advantage of 


| being able to study the works of an author in connection 
with his life, a condition essential to the attainment of all 


the benefit literary study is capable of affording. Suit- 
able footnotes are added where necessary. The idea of 
this book and the execution are alike admirable ; and we 
shall look forward with pleasure for the appearance of the 
further volumes promised. We also hope the time may 


| speedily come when such books as this may take the 


place, at least in our upper classes, of collections of dis- 
connected odds and ends of literature which form the 
staple of some elementary reading-books. 


By G, E, Skerry, Third 


Edition. 


Copying Tabular Statements with Ruled 
orms. By G. E. Skerry. Second Edition, 
London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 


These books consist of numerous exercises selected 


| from recent examination papers set by the Civil Service 


Commissioners, and provide ample practice of a kind 
essential to success in the various competitions for clerk- 
ships and other appointments in Government offices. 


By Hon, 
Emily Lawless,: T, Fisher Unwin. 


Again we have the pleasure of congratulating Mr. 
Unwin on his particularly happy choice-of author for this 
inost difficult portion of his ‘ Story.’ 

In her study (as she calls it), Hurrish, Miss Lawless 
has shown herself not only learned in Ireland and her 
people, but also imbued with a strong love for the bright 
sides of their many-sided character. 

Our authoress enters upon her difficult task with a cer- 
tain amount of misgiving, though pretty confident that 
her affectionate feelings towards them, of whom she writes, 
will carry her more or less successfully through, 
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The first chapter is one on Primeval Ireland, where we 
have a short account of the Formorians, Firbolgs, and 
amongst others, the probable ancestors of the Danes, who 
invaded England, viz. the Tuatha-da-Danaans, who 
arrived under their king Nuad. With regard to these 
latter, we are told the story of the ‘famous pre-historic 
battle’ of Southern Moytura in which Nuad was vic- 
torious over the Firbolgs, though he lost his arm, which 
was replaced by one of silver. 


Miss Lawless devotes a chapter to Legends, which she 
believes, though putting forward no pretence to accuracy, 
may be more relied on, in the main points, than the so- 
called history of those days. 


The missionary labours of S. Patrick and of S$. Columba 
are well and fairly described and discussed, which accounts 
are succeeded by those of the persecution of Christians, 
and of the slaughter of the Danes under Brian Boroimhe. 


In Edward III.’s reign we find two distinct Irelands, 
viz., an English Ireland and an Ireland of the Irish, as 
proved by the celebrated Statute of Kilkenny, in which 
there are separate sets of rules drawn up for the one and 
the other. 


However much we might wish to, we cannot afford the 
space to run through the volume, even lightiy; suffice 
it to say, the story is told, with more or less hurry, as the 
centuries roll round, until we come-to the end of the last 
century, when Grattan’s Parliament was in full force. The 
tribute paid to this great man’s memory, including some 
quotations from Sydney Smith’s article in the Edinburgh 
Review, will be acknowledged to be most just. 

The story is brought down to the present time. It is 
not perhaps difficult to see on which side Miss Lawless 
places herself in the present controversy as to the future 
of Ireland, but all would be bound to acknowledge the 
excessive fairness of her remarks, and the courtesy she 
accords to those from whom she may differ. 

In conclusion, we think the volume a worthy contri- 
bution to the now admired series and heartily commend 
it to our readers, 


Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein 


Parallel Grammars. 
Sonnenschein. London: 
and Co. 


(Latin. ) By 
Swan 


The idea of this series, of which this is the only one at 
present published, is to show the connection between the 
grammars of all languages, as far as may be. 


The professor is anxious, too, to assimilate the language 
of the different grammars. So we presume when that of 
the English language is treated of, we shall have ‘of a 
father’ called the genitive case, and ‘he was loving’ the 
imperfect tense, and though ‘a’ or ‘an’ will be con- 
sidered a numeral adjective, ‘the’ will be once more the 
definite article. 

We notice, too, that the editor returns to the old- 
fashioned method of collecting all the imperative forms 
into one tense, and not dividing up the mood into a 
present and a future, as started by the Latin Primer. 

This first part, which only contains the Accidence, is to 
be followed by a second part embracing the Syntax. 

The printing is described in the preface as pictorial ; 
which means, that with the aid of different types and dark 
lines drawn at the side of some of the pages, certain 
attention is drawn more particularly to the more important 
matters ; and this, we believe, masters and children will 
find useful. 

In lists of verbs, &c., why the editor has not placed 
them in an alphabetical order we cannot imagine, and we 
are astonished there is no attempt to connect the different 
endings of each case of the five declensions. 

We shall look for the succeeding volumes with interest, 
as, until we have seen them, we can say very little of the 
probable utility of their special feature of parallelism. 





A Student’s Manual of Psychology. Kirchner, 
Swan, Sonnenschein and Co. 


This manual is adapted from the ‘ Katechismus der 
Psychologie’ of Friedrich Kirchner. In the author’s 
preface we read that he has attempted to present 
Psychology to educated persons, more particularly to 
students, examiners, and teachers, in a popular, though 
not superficial, manner, his aim being to make the reader 
thoroughly acquainted with the present state of psycho- 
logical investigation, and with the difficulties of the 
individual problems. Looking at the work asa manual 
for teachers we are disappointed with. it. A teacher 
studies psychology with the same object as a brewer 
studies chemistry, in order to understand the reasons for 
the processes he employs. He wants to become familiar 
with a certain number of principles and the practical 
application of them. While interesting in themselves, 
matters of history and speculation are to him of little 
interest. Much of the volume before us is historical and 
metaphysical. It is: moreover written in a style and 
phraseology quite unfamiliar to the general English reader, 
and we venture to say but few students would derive much 
profit from it, even if they could be induced to read it 
through. Persons already well versed in the subject would 
find many interesting facts and inferences, and would be 
stimulated to thought and reflection, and most likely to 
criticism. 

In regard to many sciences, the German student has the 
advantage of his English cousin in the matter of excellent 
text books. Psychology, however, is not one of these. 
Our own productions are first, and at present there is no 
second, 


Arithmetic Papers, set in the Higher Local 
Examinations, with Notes on Arithmetic. 
ty S. J. D. Shaw. Deighton, Bell and Co, 


Mr. Shaw fills no less an important post than Mathe- 
matical Lecturer to the Lady Undergraduates at Newnham. 
It is only due to him, therefore, to examine with care and 
respect all that he says which is more or less new on the 
first principles of number. 


This little work of 62 pages is divided into two parts— 
the first being occupied with the nineteen papers that 
have been set since 1869, and the second consisting of 
some notes originally prepared for lecturing purposes. 
With regard to the latter, there is much in them that is 
valuable, but from some of the statements we must take 
exception ; ¢,g., the author says that the expression 3 + 4 
inwplies that the 4 has Zo de added to the 3, whereas we 
maintain that it is only another and more cumbrous, but 
sometimes more useful, way of writing down 7, in which 
the 4 is not fo de added to the 3, but Aas deen added. 


The definition given of multiplication is as follows, viz., 
* doing to the multiplicand that which was done to unity 
to produce the multiplier.’ Of course this is not only 
correct but as applicable to a fractional multiplier as to an 
integral, but whether a child’s mind, and. children are 
referred to in the preface as those for whom after all 
arithmetics are prepared, would accept and assimilate 
this is very doubtful. 


Though reducing from one scale of notation to another 
is explained, the method of dealing with radix fractions, 
of which there are examples in the papers, is not dealt 
with, 


We fancy these notes, though paged to follow the 
papers, are really an introduction to the larger work which 
contains full solutions of the papers, as all the references, 
as they stand, are either incorrect or made to pages which 
do not exist in the volume before us. 

Valuable as the papers are as specimens showing what 
is expected at Cambridge at the present time, the price 
of the little work is much too high to make it popular. 
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In the papers we noticed one or two original questions 
on racing on circular courses, and we venture to repro- 
duce the, following, which we believe is quite a new 
departure, 

A multiplication sum was worked correctly, and then 
all the figures except those given below were rubbed out, 
and the lines show the places where the figures rubbed 
out were ; find all the missing figures. 

4 awe 
3 6 = 








We cannot too highly commend Mr. Shaw’s interesting 
remarks on recurring decimals, and the practical appli- 
cations he has made of Fermat’s well-known theorem. 


The Gospel of Jesus the Christ. S. Luke. 
By Rev. J. H. Whitehead, M.A. John Heywood, 


This little work of some go closely printed pages con- 
tains a mass of information—and just such information 
as is expected to be known by the different examining 
bodies. 

The text is not given ; but the words or sentences ex- 
plained or commented on are printed in thicker type. 

Before however the gospel is dealt with in this way we 
have four sections of prolegomena as to manuscripts, 
authorship, peculiarities, with a short account of every- 
one mentioned in the Gospels, and lists of miracles, 
parables, &c. 

The work concludes with 300 exhaustive questions 
supplied by the publisher. 

The only illustrations are maps, which are not too 
crowded with names, 

The work strikes us as quite as useful as any we have 
seen prepared on the same subject for the same purpose. 


Text Book of Practical Geometry: Solid, 
Plane, and Arithmetical. By W. E. Crow- 
ther. Manchester: John Heywood. 


We could not have believed it possible that there was 
a sufficient number of students in this difficult branch of 
science to make such a wonderfully cheap book as that 
before us anything but a commercial failure. 

We have no hesitation in saying that had the work, 
considering how well and carefully it is prepared, both as 
to letterpress and diagrams, been priced at five times 
what it is, we should not have been astonished. 

We have never seen any work in which the first prin- 
ciples of plan and elevation in orthogonal drawing are 
more clearly laid down. 

Mr. Crowther has evidently the gift of teaching and 
knows moreover how to put on paper what he would say 
toaclass. The examples are many and varied, and we 
trust the little work may induce others to take up the 
subject, or, may be, to retake it up, if they have been 
frightened from it by its difficulties owing to the want of 
such a work as the present one. 


Botanical Plates. London: A. Johnston. 


We are guilty of no exaggeration in describing these 
plates as the best of the kind which have yet come under 
our notice. They are nine in number, and illustrate the 


following types of vegetation :—Common Flax, Deadly- 


Nightshade, Foxglove, Hazel, Meadow Buttercup, Maple, 
Opium Poppy, Red Lily, and Thorn Apple. They form 
the first instalment of a long and carefully selected series, 
comprising many of the most distinctive and familiar 
plants and trees, Their educational value is undoubted, 
and may be described as being dependent on two main 
qualifications—their size, and the accuracy of treatment 
exhibited. Each sheet measures 35 inches by 25, and as 
it is entirely devoted to one plant, with enlarged details 
ef its chief parts—flowers, seeds, &c., the scale is large 
VOL, VII, 





enough to be well adapted for use in large class rooms, 
As for general design and execution, each plate might be 
described as a work of art which could well be taken as 
an example of the modern development of lithographic 
skill. In drawing they are free and natural, and in 
colouring harmonious and accurate, with none of, those 
glaring and preposterous tints which so often mar the 
efforts of lithographic artists. This happy effect is due, 
of course, to the care taken in the selection of colours, and 
to the admirable register which has been kept; each 
stone seems to have deposited its tint in exactly the 
roper position, so that there is no objectionable over- 
apping of colours, and the picture accordingly bears the 
finished appearance of a carefully worked-up water-colour 
drawing. 

‘Highly commended’ is our verdict with respect to 
these really beautiful representations of plant life. 


The Royal Star Readers. Standard V. and 
Standard VI. London: T. Nelson and Sons, 


These two volumes complete another admirable series 
of reading-books issued by a firm long noted for the’ 
excellence of its educational publications. The book for 
Standard V. contains a number of interesting biographical 
sketches—Columbus, Stephenson, Michael Angelo, Peter 
the Great, Garibaldi, Napoleon, and others, besides a 
very suitable selection of prose and poetry from eminent 
English and American writers. Each lesson is followed 
by a list of the new words it contains, a series of ques- 
tions, notes, and meanings of difficult words, a summary 
suitable for a dictation lesson, and a set of exercises in 
grammar, word-making and composition, At the end of 
the volume we find poetical pieces adapted for recitation, 
an alphabetical list of the words contained in the book, 
and a short course of English grammar and derivation 
for the standard. 

The reader for Standard VI. deserves similar commen- 
dation, and would pa a very similar description. 
The lessons are more advanced, and are followed by very 
complete aids to a thorough mastery of the contents. The 
last reading lessons consist of extracts from Lamb’s Tale of 
‘The Merchant of Venice,’ and.the Trial Scene from 
Shakespeare’s. play. Analysis and derivation receive 
special attention.’ The books are well printed, and suitably 
bound in smooth red cloth. 


Alphabet Sheets. London: Marcus Ward & Co, 


This firm is noted for its works in colour, It could 
hardly be expected that they would issue anything of an‘ 
inferiu: character. The Alphabet Sheets before us are 
among the ‘best specimens of their kind. The letters, 
both capital and small, are of large size arid of good 
design. Each letter has some natural history illustration 
accompanying it, and the sheets thus serve a double pur- 
pose. Besides being useful for the primary design of 
teaching the alphabet they will serve for ornament and 
can be made to illustrate a number of object lessons, 
They are certain to be appreciated as soon as they are 
seen. 


The Story of the Nations: The Jews. By 
Prof. J. K. Hosmer. T. Fisher Unwin, 


The author of this portion of ‘the story’ is a Pro- 
fessor of an American University, and though he never 
forgets he is of English origin, he is naturally proud of 
his nationality. In speaking of the enduring nature of 
the Assyrian annals, as written in the houses and temples 
of Nineveh, he says, ‘If we were Assyrians we should 
take perhaps Kenesaw Mountain, smooth a side of it into 
a precipice, with an overhanging ledge, then, underneath, 
carve in colossal dimensions the figure of the soldier who 
won the battle there, and the whole story of the march to 
the sea. At Richmond would rise an immense pyramid 
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sculptured from base to summit with the achievements of 
Grant ; while at Washington would stand a palace con- 
taining a few miles of halls lined with pictured slabs to 
tell the story of the administration of Lincoln.’ 


The work is divided into three parts, named respec- 
tively, ‘ The Ancient Pride’ ‘The Medizval Humiliation,’ 
and ‘ The Breaking of the Chain.’ 


The first chapter begins with a quotation from one of 
the Psalms of David, which may be taken as an earnest 
that at any rate to a very great extent the author accepts 
the story of the Bible as true, though he distinctly says m 
one place ‘it does not belong to him to say whether the 
(Seripture) narrative shall be accepted without reser- 
vation.’ This first chapter is an exquisite piece of writing 
on ‘ why the story of the Jews re ry: in which he 
shows the marvellous vitality the tiny nation at all 
times of the world’s history. 


The preparation of the second part of the story seems 
to have so filled the writer with indignation that he almost 
glories in any effort made by the afflicted people to 
revenge themselves, making most interesting remarks on 
the character of Shylock. 


The account of the false Messiah of the seventeenth 
céntury will be found very valuable and instructive, being 
a story but little known to the many. This story is im- 
mediately followed by a short account of Spinoza, the 
one narrative acting as a happy foil to the other. 


The third part begins with a chapter headed ‘ Istael’s 
new Moses.’ Many have heard the saying of the great 
Mendelssohn's father, to the effect that he was the son 
of the great Méndelssohn, and the father of the greater ; 
but many Of the readers of this book will be astonished 
to find how great a man the elder was who is here desig- 
nated the new Moses. His early studies produced a cur- 
vature of the spine which was never overcome, and his 
outspoken desire for reform produced for him many an 





enémy— but deformed ard reviled as he was he made his 
power felt, and even at this day we have to thank him for 
the somewhat better feeling that exists between Jews and 
Gentiles. ‘ 
There are several eam va — se ap : me 
urely imaginary, ¢z., ‘ore » and the 
Wandering Jew hucidering. at the sight of a crucifix, but 
the maps and sketches of the places as they are are useful, 
and the whole work is concluded with a copious index. 
We cannot do better than conclude this. notice with 
saying how heartily we agree with the author when he 
says, ‘Would that the children of Israel, following their 
new Moses, the son of Mendel, might all come out into 
such a Canaan of kindliness, wisdom and breadth of soul ; 
and would that the Gentile world, leaving behind their 
thousand forms of cruel narrowness, might meet them 
through gaining a similar loveliness of spirit.’ 


0—— 
The ‘Practical Teacher’ Sale and Exchange Colamn, 


What Offers ?—Complete set of Drawing Models, comprising 
9 cubes, 4}in. sides; 1 cylinder gin. x 6in.; 1 hexagonal 
ptism, 9in, 6in. ; 1 right prism, gin. 4}in. ; 1 hexagonal pyramid, 
_ 6in. ; I cone, gin. x 6in.; 2 cylinder, 1ofin. broad, 34 

igh ; half-cylinder, to}in. x 3}in. high; 1 cylinder, 8in.-x 2in. 
high ; 1 frame, 12in. sq. x 3}in, high.. All good as new ; none 
broken ; cost 25s. nct.—Master, National School, Scissett, near 
Huddersfield. 

What Offers?—Practicat TEACHER; splendid condition ; 
Vol. VI.—Address 7, Spooner-road, Sheffield. 

Ye pg 6, Vol. IIL, _ Weta | PRACTICAL TEACHER ; 
will give a shilling for a clean a ect .—]. Aldridge, 
Newton School, Waterford. x A eu 

On Sale.—PRaAcTICAL TEACHER. Vols. V., VI., VIL, in Parts, 
IL., ITI, IV. half-bound leather, Vol. I. publisher’s cloth all 
very good condition. —N. H., 14, Cayendish-street, Keighley. 





CASSELL & COMPANY'S SCHOOL BOOKS, &c. 





Cassell’s “New Standard’ Drawing «Copies. 


(Adopted by the Loxvon, EpineurGu, and many other School Boards ) 
SERIES NOW COMPLETED. 
[nese Cortus are in exact accordance with the recenily issued ‘Illustrated 
Circular ’ and the New ‘ Instructions of the Science and Art Department.’ 
CONTENTS OF THE SERIES. 
Book A. Standardst,. A&M. od. | Book G. Standard V. 
Freehand 


(Elemen- FreceWand, 


tery) on Squared M. Standard V 
Paper. LA . ry. 


B. Standards I, & i, 2d. K. Standard VI. 
Freehand Freehand, 





34. 
3d. 
3d. 


(Advan- 
eed) on Ordinary 


per. 


«, Mandard If, 
Freehand, 


D. Standard Iii. od. 
Geometrical Figures, 


L. Standard VI. 3d. 
Pians, Elevations, 
¢. 
M, Stendard VII. 
Freehand, 
N. Standard VII, 
* Shading.’ 


©. Standard VII. 
Geometry. 


Standard IV od vibes 8 aul. 
° ° va 

Drawing te Scale, yy ed 
Each book contains the Copies , and thus ies at N 

cost the full course for a whole oe Pane ears wanes 


This arrangement also enables the Teacher to supply the children, as 
required, with good blank drawing paper at a comparatively small outlay. 


CASSELL'S ‘COMBINATION’ TEST CARDS. 


An Se eee Gs Gtantende Devil 

on one » and in G 
CUMeBOGRAPHY on the other. Inspectors’ Tests. 36 Cards ie 
each set. on , @ separate colour 
being used for each Price 1s. the 


od. 
3d. 


31. 


KE. Standard Iv. ed. 34. 
Freecha 











| 
i 
| 


| ‘SHORT STUDIES FROM NATURE.’ 


CASSELL “HIGHER CLASS’ READERS. 


Most useful and attractive Reading Books for the Highest Classes 
and Pupil J eachers. 


‘THE WORLD'S LUMBER ROOM.’ Fully illustrated. Very interest- 
ing. Strongly bound im cloth, 2s. 6d. 


With Full-page Ilustra- 
tions and Diagrams. Strongly bound in cloth, 2s, 6d. 


*THE WORLD IN PICTURES.’ (Ten in Series.) Very Fully and 
Beautifally Mustrated. Strongly bound in cloth, @s,’ each. 


= te Round France. The Land of Temples. (India.) 
e Russias. Peeps into China. 
Chats about Germany. Glim ; 
pses Of South America. 
The Land ef the Syregits. Round Africa. 
The Isles of the Pacific, 


The Eastern Wonderland. 
(apan.) é 
THE STORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Anna Bucktawn. 
Cloth, 38. Ga, A charming. Reading Book for Pupil Teachers and 
Young Students generally. Adopted by the Lonpon Scuoot Boarp 
as a reading book for use at the Pupil Teachers’ Centré Classes. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 
THE ‘LAWS OF EVERY-DAY LIFE.’ 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE CITIZEN READER.’ 
Fully Illustrated. 18, 6d, 


“EXPERIMENTAL GEOMETRY.’ 
By PAUL BERT. Translated from the French. 
Fully Ilestrated. Is. 6d, 


CASSELL’S COLOURED WALL SHEETS (Natural 
History). Fully mounted on Rollers, and Varnished. The Waole 
Animal. Size, about 36in. by 30in. Price 2s. S@. each :— 

LION, — ELEPHANT. — CROCODELE. — GIRAFFE. — CAMEL, 
ONTRICH.— PHEASANT.—@OAT.—ASS.— COCK & HEN, 








CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & C0.’S NEW LIST. 
THE CYCLOPAEDIA OF EDUCATION. 


Parts L., II., 48 pages, royal 8vo, in wrapper, price 7d. 
(THE WHOLE WORK WILL BE COMPLETE IN TWELVE PARTS.) 


The Staff of Writers includes, amongst many other Eminent Educational Specialists, the following names ;— 
J . .D. , I 
a . en van Sir iL vei _ Bictessor SONNENSCHEIN, 
OSCAR BROWNING. BY KEATLE RE, Mus.B. FRANCIS STORR. 
D Professor MURISON. 


Princ DO. IN. A 
RICHARD GOWING. Dr. TE WSHOL be WORMEL . 
Dr. GRIFFITHS. DAVID SALMON, And numerous Oth 














Notwithstanding the remarkable progress which has been made in Education in this qoute of late years, and the increasing im ce 
which is being attached to it by .all pee of the community, no Cyclopaedia, dealing encuave with the subject, has Akpeares | in England, 
though some excellent works of the kind have been published in France and Germany. SCvel LOPAEDIA OF EDU ION will embody 
the nating. features of the well-known works of Buisson and Schmidt, originally, see Eg vane concisely treated, and will contain characteristic 
features of its own, especially as regards the treatment of Educational methods, and the Psychological and Hygienic aspects of pedagogy. 


In addition to the articles on Educational pyessme, § fepsiaetionn, —T =¥y methods, and appliances, brief bio; egeapiies of all the more important 
Educational Reformers have been added to the work, and it is t the CYCL OPAEDIA OF EDUCATION will thus be found of interest, 
not only to practical teachers for whom it is mainly written, ry: = to all.others who_seck information on Educational topics, 


The articles have been carefully collated and arranged by Mr. Alfred Ewen Fletcher. 





THE HISTORY OF PEDAGOGY: a New History of Educationl | THE HOME, THE KINDERGARTEN, AND THE SCHOOL, 
Theories. By Gapnrizi Compare, Deputy Doctor of Letters, and By Exizaneru P. Peasopy. With Introduction by E. A. MAnnina, 
Professor in the Normal School of Fontenay. Translated, with an Crown 8vo, 3s. 


Introduction, Notes, and Index, by Prof. W. H. Payng, M.A. ‘ Every mother and teacher will be the better fitted for the education of 
Crown 8vo, 6s, children after a perusal of this Volume.'—Literary World. 
PRACTICAL ESSAY-WRITING. For the Uee of Candidates. By 
SCHOOL HYGIENE: the Laws of Health in Relation to School Life. A. W. Hotmes-Forses, M.A. Limp cloth, ts. 
By ArtHur Newsnotme, M.D., &c. - With ‘Twenty-nine Figures, ‘oF real utility.’"—Saturday Review. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. VOLAPUK: .a Grammar,.Reading Book, and Vocabulary. By Prof. 
‘Wholly meritorious, and altogether free from any b'emishes that we can Kincnuorr. Crown 8vo, ss. 





find.’—A thenaum. WZ” = Second Edition (within a week) Now Ragapy: 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 








NEw wornRxzK Ss | ASHER & CO.’S 


EDWARD AVELING, D.Sc, =DUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


Asher's Model Hooks of of Fo and Commercial Correspon: 
MECHANICS AND EXPERIMENTAL With copious Idjematic sweet Notes and Glossaries of Commercial 








dence, Intended as Class Books for Schools and for Self-Instruction, 
Terms. 8vo, cloth, 3s. eac 


. atrs H . Tue Encusn Corresronpent. By Dr, H. P. Sketton. With 
SCIENCE, as required for the Matriculation Gouin Mine aek Diem ed” ‘ 


« 3% i . 
Examination of the University of London. By . SS By Dr. Cur. Vocet. With English 
Epwarp Avene, D.Sc., Fellow of University * Rowtns. With English Notes and Ges tN a eo 
4. THe Spanish CorRESPONDENT. ANN and Don. G. 
College, London. Gonzataz. With English Notes and G &. ry. 3. — 
MECHANICS. Crown 8 6 5 be whinge 1, Compstehaunt. By Dr. A. Oxivieri. With English 
° row vo. S. . otes and Glossary. 35. 


CHEMISTRY. Crown 8vo. 6s. Shortly. Aphax’e Rntoenational Roodtng Monks foe fobes 


. and Glossaries. 16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
LIGHT AND HEAT. Crown 8vo. /n the Press. t. Setect German STortiEs, Rt G. Stormer, Hanover. Cloth, 2s.6d. 


MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. Crown 8vo. | 2 Sevecr French Srortes. E, A. Orren. Cloth 
In the Press 3. Secect [rauan Storigs. By Dr. A. Oxiviert. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
’ 4. Secect Seantwsu Stories, By Dr. A, Oxivitri. r6mo, cloth, as, 6d. 

‘It (mechanics) is in every respect an excellent manual, combining an | Gesentus’s Student's Hebrew Grammar. Translated from Roe- 
admitable exposition of principles with an equally admirable and full diger's Edition by B. Davies, LL.D. Thoroughly. revised and 
exhibition of the concrete portions of the subject. . . If anything, the Enlarged, with the help of Prof. E. Kautzsch’s German Edition and 
book errs on the side of fulness, so that the student who masters it can look other recent authorities, by Epw. C. Mircnert, D.D. With full 
forward vith (pasos to Se result of by epnmaination. pic -; volume Subject, Scripture, and Hebrew Indices. New Edition. 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
we Can Co! y recommen r the use a riculation, rm an 1 er True 
Local candidates, ond we believe that no better intreduction to the subject Meane (A. ae ® Contribution to the Stuy of the of the ata 
could be placed.in the hands ofa student.’—Literary World. For the Use of Teacher —ees Student, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Pee ees Se | K J me. FP) A ay gf the English and German 


HANDBOOK OF PERSPEOTIVE. Py | maru u's) mogeat seco, rsh and Roman, Nor 


and Old German, Hindoo a M ythology. With Fort fi 
Henry A, JAMEs, B.A. With 75 Diagrams. Plates on toned paper. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 9s. — 
Poitevin (P.) Choix de Lectures. A Selection of [Readings | in French 
Literature of the Nineteenth Century. 12mo, cloth, 38. 6d. 

‘ Student's Hebrew Lexicon. A compendious ond complete Hebrew 
a ee ae ee et od ee and Chaldee Lexicon to the Old Testament, with an English-Hebrew 
thorough mastery of its principles. . .. It deserves to become at once aed Kn. Pa MP < Saree. 4 
—— = — exposition of the principles of geometrical Davies, Ph.D., LL.D., Translator of Roedi o's Geseniuys Student's 
PEQIECHOR, “SENSORS Hebrew Grammar. New Edition, Revised by Evw. C, Mitcusut, D. D. 
8vo, clot 


CHAPMAN & HALL, Limited, Henrietta Street, W.C. | ssuen & co, 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden, Londen, W.C. 


ae Intended as 
us Idiomatic Notes 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d, 
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TO PUBLISHERS, AUTHORS, &e. 





Messrs. AUSTING AND SONS, 


BOOKBINDERS, 
PEMBERTON ROW, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, 


LONDON, E.C., 
we respectfully intimate that they Estimate 


or Contract for every description of WHOLE- 
saLe Ciorn Binpine (Both Plain and Fancy), and 
that they are prepared to execute Large or Small 


Orders without delay, at the Lowest Trade Prices. 


Having been established nearly half a century, they 


can give very satisfactory references if required. 





A Large Assortment of Ornamental 


Designs in Stock for Covers. 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE’S 


MATHEMATICAL 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


WATER COLOURS, OIL COLOURS, 


And all Drawing Materials suitable for 
TECHNICAL and ART STUDENTS; 


Sets in Boxes, Protractors, Rules, Scales, Ruling Pens, 
Drawing Boards, Set-Squares, T-Squares, Drawing 
Pins, Indian Ink, Brushes, Palettes, Pencils, 
Gumemn . &e. 


GEOMETRICAL DRAWING MODELS. 
Student's Set of 10 Models .. 
Larger Set for Drawing Class use -. 


Extra large Set of 17 _—— for the New 
“Drawing Schedule” 


10/6 
42/- 


*} 100/- 


LIBERAL : LIBERAL 
TERMS FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TERMS FOR 


SCHOOLS. sent Post Free on application to QUANTITIES. 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, 
LONDON—Great New St., Fieet St., E.C. 


APPROVED 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


By J. C. CURTIS, B.A. 


An English Grammar, for Schools, with ‘copious Exercises; as well 
as Examples of Lin and Analysis. 22nd Thousand. Price 1s. 

* The definitions are exact, the illustrative passages are mainly derived from our 
standard authorities, ply the explanatory notes are most clear and forcible '—Schoo/ master, 
Ouatiines of | nary Grammar, with copious Exercises. 247th 

ousand. Price 6d 
* Remarkably clear in its definitions, copious in its facts, and rich in the examples it 
gives for exercise.'—Freeman. 
A Manual of Et logy. 24th Thousand. Price 6d. 
‘ Ably executed. The Notes are especially valuable,'—Kducational 
A yo of Grammatical Analysis, with copious Exercises for 
is and Composition. 89th Thousand. Price 6d. 
one of the completest works on the subject that we have ever seen.'— National 


Scheolmaster: 
Outlines of phy. 204th Thousand. ice 6d. 
* It gives everything that a beginner needs, and is yet suitable for the advanced 
scholar. It deserves to be widely known.'—Preeman. 
The Geography of Great Britain and Ireland, 25th Thousand. 
rice 
* This is really an excellent little work.'—Irish Teachers’ Journal. 
A School and College History of England, with copious Supple- 
_mentary Chapters. 28th Thousand. Price ss. 6d. 
* A most admirable general narrative is given of political events.'—Civil Service Garette, 
Chronological and Genealogical Tables, illustrative of English 
History. rath Edition. Price 2s. 
* Very accurate and well-arranged.'— Lecture oa History, by Rev. 4. Beavan, M.A. 
A Short Manual of mT roe History, with Genealogical Tables. 
rsth Thousand. Price 
Octlines of ish tistory 
* Asan introduction to English tit 
Journal of Edueation. 
Outlines of Scripture Mistery. 44th 1 Thousand. Price 6d. 
Concise, comprehensive, and well-arranged.'—C; nd School Gazette. 
The Poetical Reader. 134th Thousand. "poe bound. Price 1s. 
* This is just such a selection of spirited, genuine, and accredited English ballads and 
leces as we should wish our children to have at their tongues’ end. We are sure every 
Jadge of poesy will pronounce it an admirable collection for young folks.'—Patriot. 
The New Poetical Reader. ogth Thousand. Price 1s. 
* An exquisite series of extracts which have this extra ——_ that in almost 
all cases they are new to School Readers. The Volume needs only to be known to be 


highly appreciated.'—Edweational 
The Complete Poetical Reader. Being the Poetical Reader and the 
xtra gilt. Price as. 


New Poetical Reader in One Volume. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. 


+ 3roth Thousand. Price 6d. 
story we know of none equal to it.'—Quarterly 








MURBY’S IMPERIAL COPY BOOKS. , 
Rapidly finding their 
way into all good 
Schools. 


t7 NUMBERS, PRICE ad. EACH. 


* Large and Small. 9 Small Hand. 
2. Half Text. . Small Hand. 10. ‘Small Hand. 

Half Text. . Double Small. 11. Small Hand. 
F Large and 4 Text. Small Hand. 12. Small Hand. 
+ Halt Text. Ki Three Hands. 124. Ladies’ Hand. 
«. Small Text. 8. Small Hand. 


London: THOMAS MURBY, 3, Ludgate Circus Buildings. E.C 
46th YEAR OF PUBLICATION, 


NOW READY 


AN ENTIRELY 


NEW EDITION 
WICHTMAN’S 


ARITEMETICAL 
TABLE Book. 


ENLARGED to Crown 
16mo.,and INCREASED 
from 82 to 40 pages. 








| * EXCELLENT.’ *UNEXCELLED.’ 








1. Half Text. 

















Many Million Copies of 
this valuable little wor 


REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF COVER 
have been sold. 














MAY BE HAD OF 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. ; KENT & Co. ; HAMILTON, 
ADAMS & Co., of the principal Scholastic Agencies, 


AND OF THE PUBLISHERS, 
WIGHTMAN & Co., 104 & 106, Regency Street; 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
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PROF, JEBR'S OATROOUCTION 10. ROMER, For ine use a 


Schools and Colleges. By R..C. Java, Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Greek in the University of Glasgow. Second Edition.’ Crown 8vo. 


Ss. . ° * 
. We know of no work that will prove so interesting and useful an intro- 
duction to the study of Homer as the volume before us.'—School Board 
Chronicle. 


SCHLOMEA'S GERMAN GRAMMAR, with Copious Exercises, 


Dialogues, and Vocabulary.. By Ctemens ScuiomKa, M.A., Ph.D., 
German Master in the High | chool and the Free Church College, 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

‘A book that is singularly able and complete.’—7he Practical Teacher. 


SCHLOMKA'S GERMAN READER, Exercises for Translating 


German into English and English into German, with Vocabularies for 
both. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


A GRADUATED COURSE OF LINEAR PERSPECTIVE, 


Davip Forsytn, M.A., B.Sc. Lecturer, Church of Scotland Re 
College, Glasgow. School Edition. Royal 8vo; as. 


PORSYTG'S TEST PAPERS ON PERSPECTIVE, . A scries of 


Papers for Testing the Progress of Pupils, and for preparing Pupils for 
the Second Grade Examination of the Science and Art Department. 
24 different papers. Full Government Size. Second Edition. rs. 6d. 


JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University, Glasgow. 
London: MACMILLAN & C®@, 





GEORGE GILL & SONS’ 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


All Teachers should see the following before ordering new books. 


THE “WHITEHALL’ LITERARY READERS. 


The only Standard Readers ‘specially compiled to suit the latest 
requirements of the Code. They are not old reading books re-dressed, 


but are entirely new. 
STANDARD |. 94. STANDARD Ill. --. 1s. od. 
STANDARD Ii. - 10d. | STANDARD IV, 1s. 3d. 
(Voyages and Travels ; comprising scenes from the ay 
18. 4 
ay ¥ & vil (Gateoats ma the Works of Standard 


. STANDARD Y cation’) The most interesting reader published 


Also Primers Part L 2, and 3s ‘each 3d. Cloth. 


THE ‘ALBERT’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


The most interesting, the most readable, and the most beautiful 

Geographical Readers yet produc 
STANDARD |. od. 1s. od. 
1s. 4d. 


ts. 6d. 


STANDARD IV. 
STANDARD Il. od. | STANDARD V. 
STANDARD Ill. rs. od. | STANDARD Vi. 


STANDARD Vil. 1s. 6d. 


THE “WHITEHALL’ DRAWING COPY 
BOOKS. 


Specially prepared in accordance with the New Schedule. 
following numbers are now ready :— 


FREEHAND DRAWING. 
STANDARDS |, & Il... No. 2. ... ad. 
STANDARD Il...» .-. No.2. ... ad. 
STANDARD WW, «>.» No. 3. ... ad. 


ae ee 
BIANDARD V. 6 2. | STANDARD VI. ... Nos. xx & r2... 
STANDARD Vi. . 2d. | STANDARD Vii. - » Nos.14& 15... 2 


GILL’S PRACTICAL GEOMETRY FOR THE 
STANDARDS. 


These little Text Books contain all that is necessary for *- cs gerry 
Standard IV.; VI., Plane; VI., Solid; VII.; Staae; VIL, ad. 
each. Standard V. % "rd. 


EVERY TEACHER SHOULD SEE 


GILL’S “VICTORIA JUBILEE’ COPY BOOKS. 


Nos. 1 to14 now Reapy. TWOPENCE EACH. 
Beautifully printed, in coloured wrapper, on excellent paper, and the 
only twopenny Copy Book ever issued with 32 pages. Nos. 1 and 2 are for 

In ants. Samples Free 


The 


MODEL DRAWING. 
STANDARD IV... ... No. 4.... ed. 
STANDARD V. «- «.. No. 7.... 0d. 
STANDARD Vi. «-- «. No. 20... ad, 

GEOMETRY. 
STANDARD IV... a. No. 5. 
STANDARD V. --. No. 8... 


ed. 
ad. 
7 





ANCIENT HISTORY. 





GEORGE GILL & -SONS, MINERVA HOUSE, WARWICK LANE, E.C. 


MURRAY'S 
STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 
THE STUDENT'S HUME; A History or ENGLAND 


FROM THE Eartikgst Times TO THE REVOLUTION IN 1688. Thoroughly 
Revised Edition, continued to the Treaty or Beriin, 1878. By the 
late Prof. J. S. Brewer. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 8,0 
pp. Crown 8yo. 

The Work may also be obtained in Three Divisions. Price as. 6d. eac's. 

Part L—n.c. 55—1485. Part Il.—a.p, 1485—1688. 
Pant Y11.—1688—1878. 
STUDENTS’ MODERN EUROPE. From THF FAL 


or ConsTANTINOPLE TO THE Treaty or Bertin. By R. Lovce, 


M.A. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF EUROPE DURING 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Henry Hatram. 

STUDENTS’ CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Henry VII.—George II. By Henry Hatram. 

STUDENTS’ OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Poitier Smitx. With Maps and Woodcuts, 

STUDENTS’ NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
Puitie Smitnu. With Maps and Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ ANCIENT HISTORY... To the Cen 
of Alexander the Great. By Puitir Smite. With Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 2 Vols.: 
1, A.D. 30—1003. IL. 1303—1614. By Puicie Smitn., With Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. ; 
Vols.: I. 596— 1509. IL. sg0g—1717. IIL. (just ont) 1717 — 1884. 
By Canon Perry. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF GREECE. 
Conquest. With Coloured Maps and Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF ROME. To the Establish- 


ment of the Empire. By Dean Lippett. With Coloured Map and 
Woodcuts, 


STUDENTS’ GIBBON: Tue DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
Roman Emeixe. With Woodcuts. 
STUDENTS’ HISTORY OF FRANCE. To the Fall 


of the Second Empire. By W. H. Jervis. With Coloured Maps and 
Woodcuts. 


STUDENTS’ ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. By Canon 
Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ MODERN GEOGRAPHY. By Canon 
Bevan. With Woodcuts. 

STUDENTS’ GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH INDIA. 
By Dr. Georce Situ. With Maps. 

STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LANGUAGE. ' 
Growth. By Grorce P. Marsn. 

STUDENTS’ ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Bios 
graphical Notices of the Authors. - By T. B, Suaw. 

STUDENTS’ SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE. By T. B. Suaw. 

STUDENTS’ MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 


FLEMING. 


By 
By 


quests 


To the Roman 


Its Origin and 


By Dr. 





DR. SMITH’S 


SMALLER MANUALS. 


SCRIPTURE HISTORY. Continued down to A.D. 70, 
With 40 Illustrations. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 


Down to the Conquests of 
Alexander the Great. With 70 Illustrations. x6mo, 4s. 6d. 


ras gb GEOGRAPHY. With 30 Illustrations. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Physical and Political. 
ROME. To the Establishment of the Empire, 


Map and 79 Illustrations. 16mo. 43s, 6d. 
GREECE. To‘the Roman Conquest. With Coloured Mars 
and 74 Illustrations, 16mo. 38. 6d. 
CAL MYTHOLOGY. For Ladies’ Schools and 
Young Persons. With 90 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 6d. 
ENGLAND. From the Earliest Times to 1878, With 
Coloured Maps and 68 Woodcuts. 16mo. 3s. 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. With Lives of our Chief 


Writers.- 16mo, ~ 3s. 6d. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
be used with the ae book, 16mo, 3s. 6d. 


16mo, 
16mo. 


With Coloured 


To 


*,* ILLUSTRATED CA TALOGUE, containing full particulars of the above 
Works, as well as of Mr. Murray's other Educational Publications, 
Books for Prises, &c., sent Gratis by Post on application. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
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ex OVER GOO SUCCESSES! 1S FIRST PLACES. 
Day, Evening, and Correspondence Classes, 
THE LONDON CIVIL SERVICE COLLEGE, 
27, CHANCERY Lane, LONDON, 


NINE YEARS OF UNPARALLELED SUCCESS. RESULTS UNEXCELLED. 


Derartments,—CIVIL SERVICE, LONDON MATRICULATION 
QUEEN’S SCHOLARSHIP, CERTIFICATE, UNIVERSIT 
LOCALS, SPECIFIC SUBJECTS. , etc., Messrs. Sxerry, F.S.Sc., 
Smitn, M.A., Crome, M.A., Barear, B.A. (Hons.), a ad — B. 
(Cambs.), and Co. (22 Tutors, ' Graduates of London, Cambri 

Clerkships, Men (age 17-20, Salary £80-£250), rst, and, 3rd, 4th, r “oth, 
r6th, 27th, 318t, 37th, 39th, etc. ; Excise (19-02, Salary £95- £300), 4th,, sth, 
6th, 7th, sth, oth, xoth, sath, rath, etc.; Customs (19- 
ret, 3rd, - sth, 6th, 7th, 8th, etc.; Female Cler seri (18-9 Salary 65-46 =£80, 
etc.), and, sth, rath, r7th, 7th, 47th, 5 16 Places last Female 
Clerks (Feb., 1887); Bay C (as-27, ay" 6, etc.), ard, Sth, oth, 
etc. Surveyors of Taxes (19-22, ity ioe 100-4400), 1st, 3rd, gth, etc. ; 
1st Place (Feb.) Office of Works, Irela 

Highest -places at all centres throughout Great Britain and Ireland. 

PRACTICAL GUIDE TO THE CIVIL SERVICE, post § free, 
from Mr. Skerry, F.R.S.L., of H.M.C.S., a7, Chancery Lane, w.c. 

ORDER THE 


‘@ibil Service Competitor,’ 


id, weekly, of all booksellers, or sent free for 18. 8d. pe fe. Contains 
full details, with latest Examination Papers worked in Pfu inal ey 
to read, etc. More information than in any similar publica 
Enquiry Office open daily 9 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


THOROUGH, 


64pp. 


PLEASANT. 


Avithmetical Examples 


(Over 6000, all carefully graded.) 


By GEORGE MIDDLEDITCH. 


tingly say there are none 


better published.” —Tcachers Aid. 


The Latest & Best Code Arithmetic. 
In fact, for class work in Ele- 


48pp.,2d., cl. 3d. 
p.,2d., cl. gd. 
p., ad., cl. 4d. 


Hent few. 


Mr. R. SYKES, Ex.-Pres., Nat. Union. 
leased to be able to class the books before us 
THOMAS MURBY, 
8, LUDGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


“ T have looked through your Arithmeties, and think them 


admirable productions. They ought to have a good sale.” 


Complete, 288pp., cl. bds., 2s. 6d.; with Answers, 392pp. 





We are pl 
the exce 
ry Schools, we unhesitai 


ry 
among 


SECOND YEAR CERTIFICATE—DECEMBER. 


Highly successful Coaching by Correspondence. No fee unless success- 


Stand. IV. 


menta: 











ful first time. Backward mm be made to pass. Exceptionally low terms. 





Addressed envelope for particulars, list of successes, &c., 


GEORGE HENRY SPARROW, Forest Gate, London, E. TUITION BY CORRESPONDENCE. 


N.B.—Acting Teachers who intend taking Papers of the Second Year 
are invited to communicate at an early date with Mr. Sparrow. The CHOLARSHIP, CERTIFICATE.—London : Trained 
work for Second Year Students having been the speciality for the past five Master and Mistress ‘ Coach’ for above, and Teachers 

ears, with inereasing success each year, there is fittle fear of faiiure now. cannot possibly have a better means of preparation. Terms 
Dutt’ Students are got through entely, ond bright ones pushed into First low. SK attention.—Master, 4, Leonard Terrace, Har- 

division, lesden, N.W. 











THE SCHOLASTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 


“Highest and only Award, GOLD MEDAL, obtained at the Inventions Exhibition, 1885. 


Fellow-Teach HAND LOCKSTITCH MACHIN , ¢ First-Class Maker, for 
E have great pleasure in offering to Fel ers a Shenk = E, 





2? 104, cash, or @3: on May carriage paid, omnes 4 7 vy 7s. 6d. cach, or aes 
Th fach beautif fini guspenses 
Shuttle ie Nachos be So wuhich enables _ person to wind hg Feet without the Machine 
Family Sewing, on any material, from Fine Muslin to Woollen Cloths. It will yam Tuck, 
with each Machine :—Six bobbins, six dies, double h » braider, quilter, two 
illustrated instruction book. This Machine is well made, and most complete in itself; and, in pat my that Teachers may 
purpose sending every ~ of them on Fourteen Days’ Free Trial, and if satisfactory, we wish it to be Lage A understood that 
must be paid at the end of the fourteen days’ free trial. If not Satisfactory it cam be returned, and we will the carriage both ways, and no charge 
ill be made. 
wate ib earnecthy requested that when Teachers are sending for Machine they will write thei “4 name and address distinctly, stating the 
y: 


60 


ON HIRE. 








AN ACCURATE DESIGN OF THE MACHINE NOW OFFERED. 
; 2 ABSTRACT OF Talon pelea oth "Wa 
Reyoud my expectations Th oy been sy thoreuGhh ted during the law thee sd Sialehier es 





Nous Gag Bee the preted m they ever an’ Be W. Kent, Jaquet 


The Ronee threg"M G. Aon a a 4 De ow on 


tn a pape eal 3 Si 'Howe fom fo ring th ae wo yore J Ham HanwooD, Baud Schook Toupee tea, 


Particulars, Testimonials, and Llustrated Lists from the MANAGER, 2, AVENUE ROAD, BOW, LONDON, E. 





ileal. 1 al 





| |} & SYVUGATE CIRCUS BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C. 


& anaasak & Y* 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By DR. CORNWELL, F.R.G.S. 





A SCHOOL GEOG 


PHY. 77th Edition. 3s. 6d., or with Thirty 
Mapson Steel, ss. t 


, Revised to the Presént Time. 

* We are qualified by ample trial of the books in otr own classes to speak 
to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much interest 
evinced of so much progtess made as since we have employed these as our 
school-books.’-—Educational Times. 

‘ Without exception the best book of its class we have seen. We recom- 
mend its immediate adoption by all public and private teachers.’—A t/as. 

A SCHOOL ATLAS, Consisting of Thirty small Maps. A companion 
‘ Atlas to the Author’s ‘School Geography.’ 2s."6d., or 4s. coloured. 
Ga All the Maps are viry much fuller than those of earlier editions, 
GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. = 57th Edition. 1s., or with 

48 pp. of Questions, rs. 4d. Questions 6d. 

‘We have not seen a “‘ Geography for Beginners” equal to Dr, Cornwell's 
in excellency of arrangement, cémbined with simplicity and fulness of 
illustration.'—/liwstrated News. 

POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 
for Reading and Recitation. gth Edition. 1s. 








ALLEN AND CORNWELL'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR, 6:st Edition, 
as. red leather, or 1s. gd. cloth. ‘ 

‘ The excellence of the Grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr, 
Cornwell makes us almost despai¢ of witnessing any decided intprovement 
in this department.’— A thenawm, 

GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen and 
Cornwell's ‘School Grammar.’ 80th Edition. 1s. cloth, gd. sewed. 
* This simple introduction is as good a book as can be used.’— Spectator. 


GS” The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word Building, with exercises 
Jor Young C: hildren. 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. —, Exercises in English 
Composition. 45th Edition. 1s, 6d. EY 38. 

* An invaluable work for beginners. If they go through it steadily Sey 
will not only learn how to write but how to think, and that is the best of all 
learning.’—Litcrary Gasette. 

SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading 
and Spelling at the sane time, 3rd Edition. 1s, 


London: SIMPKIN & CO.; HAMILTON & CO.; W. KENT & CO. zéinbargh: OLIVER & BOYD. 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS. 


Men Clerks, Age 17—20; Female Clerks, 18—20 ; Boy 


Clerks, 15—17; Excise Assistants, 19—22; Customs, | 


19—25; Telegraphists, Engineer Students, &c. 

Rapid Postal preparation of country.students on a thoroughly 

individual system by J. KEEFE, F.R.G.S., Fellow and 

Examiner to the Society of Science (London), &c. 

LIVERPOOL.— 22, Gt.GeorgeSt. MANCHESTER.—2, Victoria St. 
Over 350 Successes. Prespectus Free. 





Tuition by Correspondence 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 


PuPILs may now bé entered for Certificate (1st and 2nd years), 
Scholarship, Seiemce and Art, Matriculation, A.C.P., and 
Musical Examinations. 

Pupils for Certificate (2nd year men) may take the course 
for Mathematics only, if-desired. 

Scripture (for December and July), Languages, Special 
Subjects, Shorthand, Book-keeping, &c., from Ios. per quarter. 

We draw attention to our Courses for Pupil Teachers, Army 
Schoolmasters and Mistresses, Civil Service Branches, Medical 
and Legal Preliminary, and to our new department ‘ Notes and 
Queries.’ 

Intending Students and Enquirers (for whatever subject or 
branch) should write at once to our Office, naming this paper. 

Address, JAMES JENNINGS and Co., Tuition by Correspon- 
dence Office, Deptford, London. 





Post 8vo. Strongl bound. Price 7s. 
; SARE Y’s 
GRADUS AD PARNASSUM.’ 


With the English Meanings. Recently Revised, Corrected, 
and Augmented by a member of the University of Cambridge. 





London: Published by the Stationers’ Company, 
Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hill. 





MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ere o 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


| 


| 











DRAWING INSTRUMENTS For SCHOOL USE. 
W. H. HARLING, 40, Hatton Garden, London, E.C. 
Patentee of NEW CONE FITTING INSTRUMENTS. 
Forty Years PracticAL MANUFACTURER. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE, 























SCHOLARSHIP & CERTIFICATE 


OLASSEsS, i 
Will be Commenced as usual on Saturday, January lith, 1888, 
at 10 a.m., at the 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE, 
WHITE STREET, MOORGATE STREET, E.C., 
Two minutes’ walk from Moorgate Street Station, 
,And will be continued on 


SATURDAY MORNINGS AND AFTERNOONS, 
And on the EVENINGS of 


MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, AND FRIDAYS 
Throughout the year. 

Each of the subjects of Examination will be carefully taught in Class 
and, as in previous years, no pains will be spared to make the success o 
each Student certain. Great care is given to the work of Second Year 
Candidates, both Male and Female. Male Candidates: especially should 
note that every Student from these Classes was successful last year. 

spectus now ready, and, with full particulars, will be sent post free on 
application. Names are now being entered for the course, and as the 


number. that can be admitted is limited, early application is desirable. 
to be in attendance at the first 


All Candidates are particularly reques' 
meeting of Class on 14th January. 
Tuition by Correspondence for country Candidates. 
All communications respecting these Classes to be addressed to 
Professor CUSACK and rsed ‘Scholarship’ or ‘ Certificate.’ 


QuvUEEN’S 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION 


Post free 13 Stamps. 
Notes on the Order of Morning and Evening Prayer ; 
Litany ; Creeds; Christian Seasons. 
Address—¥. ACHATES, 14, Percy Street, Hull. 


ONE HUNDRED 
MODEL COMPOSITION EXERCISES, 


STORIES, and ANECDOTES for Reproduction by 
Scholars and Papil Teachers, 


SELECTED AND ARRANGED BY B. ELDERKIN 


Heap Master, Model School, Westminster Training College. 


Price ONE SHILLING, extra Oloth. 
London; JosrrH Hucuks, Pilgrim St, Ludgate Hill, EC, 
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PUPIL TEACHERS’ 
PREPARATION PAPERS 


OU EF 


— « cones 
7 





ee Ores " ———s ee 








CERTIFICATE GLASS. 





SUBSCRIBE. 


(Including Scholarship). 














Jue PRACTICAL JEACHER. 


CHIEF CONTENTS 


OF VOLUME VIII. 





THE EDUCATIONAL WORK OF PESTALOZZI (the Subject 
»rescribed for Special Study in School Management for Certificate 
Peasiadtion. 1888). By the Rev. Canon Warsurton, M.A., formerly 
Inspector of Training Colleges for Schoolmistresses. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By Six Puitse Macnus, Director of the 
City and Guilds Institute. 

HOW TO TEACH A CLASS TO SING FROM NOTES. By W. 
McNavount, Associate Royal Academy Music, Inspector of Singing to 
the London School Board. 

OUR CERTIFICATE CLASS. By Dr. Georce Beacn, Head Master 
of the Higher Grade Schools, Macclesfield. Indispensable to all 
Students and Acting Teachers reading for Certificate. Contains plan 
of study, and every needful aid. : 

PRACTICAL NEEDLEWORK FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
With New and Original Patterns. By Jeannie G. Warren, Inspec- 
tress of.Needlework to the Leicester School Board. 

DRAWING, AND HOW I TAUGHT IT, with actual Examination 
Papers for each Standard. By Cuarces Woop, Head Master, London 
School Board. 


PRIZE ACTION SONGS. By Popular Composers. . 
SUXTALINEAR TRANSLATION OF (a) LAMARTINE’S 
EANNE D’ARC. (46) SCRIBE’S LE VERRE D’EAU. ByA.M. 
wer, Author of ‘ Public Examination French Reader.’ 

PUPIL TEACHERS’ PREPARATION PAPERS, with Model 
Answers to Government Questions, and Special Hints for Scholarship 
Examination. By Cuaries Bowpen, Souker of the Executive, 
National Union of Elementary Teachers. 

HOW TO PREPARE NOTES OF LESSONS; ADVICE to P.T’s. 
By Jos. H. Cownam, Master of Method, Westminster College. 


SCOTCH P.T, QUESTIONS.—MODEL ANSWERS TO, 
SCHOLARSHIP QUESTIONS.—MODEL ANSWERS TO. 
SHORT MODEL ESSAYS, AND HOW TO WRITE THEM. By 


C. J. Dawson, B.A., Ex-President of the National Union of Elemen- 
tary Teachers. 


SCIENCE NOTES,—By H. A. Reatcuiovs, M.A.; B.Sc.; Author of 
* Matriculation Hints.’ 





OTe ENR FEATURES. 


MUSICAL DRILLS FOR SCHOOLS, WITH DIAGRAMS. 


OUR RECENT INSPECTION COLUMN, Containing the most com- 
plete and Exhaustive Questions for the standards ever published. 


QUARTERLY TESTS FOR THE STANDARDS, 





OUR QUERY COLUMN, 


REVIEWS. 


PAPERS ON CURRENT TOPICS, BY EMINENT EDUCA- 
TIONISTS. 


NEW SCHOOL SONGS FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 
PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 





PUBLISHING OFFICE: PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, EC. 





MANSFORD'S MATHEMATICAL WORKS. 





By CHARLES MANSFORD, B.A., Vice-Principal of the Westminster Training College. 


MANSFORD’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. | 





Price 4s. 6d. 


The entire subject is logically arranged; and the explanations given 
indicate the proper methods of teaching the rules, and also present a con- 
venient summary of the principal points to be remembered by the pupil. 

The best methods of working are fully explained and illustrated, and the 
rules are printed at length and in different types. Most of the examples 
are taken from the Papers set by the Education Department during the 
past twenty years. 

The Schoolmaster says ;—* We can strongly recommend it to the atten- 
tion of our readers.’ 

The School Board Chronicle says :—‘ The commercial part is as good 
from the practical point of view as the theoretical is from the scientific 
standpoint. It is a capital Arithmetic; novel, without being far-fetched, 
or over-ingenious.” 


MANSFORD’S SCHOOL ALGEBRA. Price 


1s, New Edition. 








Is specially otugees to Pupil Teachers, and contains /u// explanations 
of the points likely to prove difficult to beginners. There are numerous 
original examples, especially in problems, which are carefully classified and 
graduated, The relation of the subject to the Arithmetic is kept constantly 
tn wiew, and illustrated throughout, 


Adopted by the London School Board. New Edition. 


MANSFORD'S ALGEBRA FOR ELEMEN. | 





TARY SCHOOLS, Price 6d, 





MANSFORD’S SCHOOL EUCLID. Books I. 


and II. Price ts. 

In this litthke Manual the propositions are so arranged as to bring out the 
relation of the several parts. Exercises and Explanatory Notes are ap- 
pended to each Proposition, and the diagrams have been specially engraved 
to show the distinction between the constructive parts and the data. A 
series of one hundred miscellaneous exercises, classified according to the 
propositions on which they depend, is given at the end. 





Now ready, price 2s. 6d. 
MANSFORD’S SOLUTION OF GEOMET- 


RICAL EXERCISES, Explained and Illustrated. - With 
a Complete Key to the School Euclid, and 100 Additional 
Examples. 

This Key has been prgeees specially for Teachers who use.the School 
Euclid. It contains the Solution ofall the Examples in the Text Book, and 
also of 100 Additional Examples, which are so arranged that a Teacher can 
select a suitable Exercise for any proposition. 


MANSFORD’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC for 
SCHOOLS AND TRAINING COLLEGES. Price 


Is, . 

The Rules and Examples are systematically arranged and graduated. 
Each page contains a single rule, with its proper Illustrations and accom- 
panying Examples. 

The miscellaneous Examples contain a complete set of the Certificate 
Examination Papers in Mental Arithmetic, both for Male and Female 
Candidates, from the beginning. The Answers at the end may be relied 
upon. 














*.* The New Editions of Mr. Mansford's A ebras contain Additional Chapters, with numerous Examples on FACTORS. These Algebras 
will be found thoroughly adapted to the most modern requirements both in Elementary and Middle-class Schools. 


*,* SPECIMENS SENT POST FREE ON RECEIPT OF PUBLISHED PRICE IN STAMPS. 


JOSEPH HUGHES, Educational Pu 
Ce) 
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‘Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, E.C, 


/ 
¥, 


~ 





